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We publish to-day a letterfromaChinan 
Fu correspondent which unfortunately 
instances a glaring case of Chinese offti- 
cial negligence and injustice, and shows 
that the position in which missionaries 
are left is indicative of the power 
Chinese officials possess to frustrate the 
commands of their master, the Emperor, 


“and so act that treaties are things of 
(naught. That the local authorities 
sshould be tempted, under pressure from 
the literati, to hamper the efforts of 
| missionaries to purchase property and 
secure especially eligible sites in the 
interior, is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the success which has hitherto 
attended all their attempts at obstruc- 
tion; but yet there is a legitimate 
limit, even in China, to all such opposi- 
tion, if based on no other grounds than 
those of common justice and decency. 
The state of affairs at Chinan Fu is 
very depressing, and it seems hope- 
less that any satisfactory conclusion 
can be arrived at, even after many 
months—or we may say years—of 
patient persistence on the part of the 
missionaries to reach a satisfactory 
settlement. It is the old, old story of 
orders being issued by the highest pro- 
vincial authority for the matter to be 
settled at once as justice demanded, 
and such orders being abused by the 
subordinate officials into a pretext for 
further squeezing and torturing the 
unfortunate natives concerned in the 
transaction, although they were acting 
within rights secured under a foreign 
treaty. 

But there is one phrase in our corres- 
pondent’s letter that we fail to fully 
understand, viz. that “no way seems 
open to gain redr ecause the mis- 
siouaries interested in the proceeding 
to which our correspondent refers are 
Americans, and as such they have 
frequently received very valuable assist- 
ance from their minister at Peking, 
to whom they first appealed, if we 
remember rightly, some time in the 
year 1887. We can only hope that 
this is not another instance of the 
ainister of a Foreign Power credited 
to the Court of Peking, taking up the 
case of his nationals with alacrity at 
first, but finally withdrawing from it, 
wearied out by the dilatoriness and 
tedious obstruction of Chinese diplo- 
macy, that weapon which the high 
officials of this Empire know how to 
wield with such advantage to them- 
selves, and with, alas, such disastrous 
results to their opponents. If such is 
the case it is almost a pity that the affair 
was carried to Peking at all, for, it being 
thus taken out of the hands of the local 
authorities, they would be more disin- 
clined to come to an amicable settle- 
ment than ever, and the most _peremp- 
tory orders from the Yamén at Peking 








conclusion can be arrived at. And who 
is there, conversant with the crooked 
ways of Chinese officialdom, sanguine 
enough to suppose that such orders will 
ever be given? unless under determined 
pressure from the Foreign Minister 
interested. 

It is scarcely credible that the 
Governor of Chinan Fu would lend him- 
self to the disgraceful proceedings that 
are described by our correspondent, with 
the deliberate intention of defrauding 
the missionaries and denying them 
justice, and it is more than possible 
that in this matter he is hoodwinked 
by venal subordinates. But it is never- 
theless a gross injustice to the mis- 
sionaries, who should by no ineans be 
left to their unaided efforts to obtain 
their rights. Let us hope that the 
matter will be taken up firmly at Pe- 
king, and a right issue insisted upon, 
which will not only be a just settlement 
of the present case, but a precedent for 
the adjustment of any similar disputes 
that may hereafter occur. Prospects for 
missionaries in the interior would then 
be brighter than they appear just now, 
and corrupt local officials would be 
taught that injustice at their hands 
towards foreigners in the interior would 
not be tolerated, and that provincial 
magistrates would not be permitted to 
override clauses of a treaty with Foreign 
Powers. 

It is really time that these long- 
drawn-out troubles with missionaries at 
Chinan Fu should be brought to a close, 
so that they could pursue their arduous 
labours in peace aud quietness. ‘They 
have already established a good footing 
in this provincial capital, antagonistic 
as the officials and literati have always 
shown themselves, and ifleft unmolested 
there is no doubt that they would 
make rapid progress in their under- 
takings. But a few months ago a 
threatened riot in the city was avoided 
by the fact being known that a pro- 
perty case had been amicably settled, 
and it is more than a pity that this old 
case cannot be settled for once and all, 
and so put an end to the bewildering 
disputes about foreign affairs which 
seem to crop up so continually at 
Chinan Fu. 











Summary of Hews. 

The French mail of 3lst May arrived 
here this forenoon, by the M.M. Cu.’s str. 
Melbourne. 

A mail leaves to-morrow morning for 











will be necessary before a satisfactory 


Europe, by the P. & 0. Co.’s str. Rome. 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
SUPPLIED THROUGH REUTER’S AGENCY 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THE ‘‘NORTH-CHINA 
DAILY NEWS.” 


THE SILVER BILL. 
London, 26th June. 

The House has rejected all the 
Senate’s amendments and the Bill has 
been returned to the Senate with a 
request for a Conference Committee. 

THE FISHERIES DISPUTE IN 
‘NEWFOUNDLAND. 
London, 29th June. 

‘A despateh from Lord Salisbury says 
that England cannot allow French naval 
commanders to take the law into their 
own hands with respect to English 
fishermen. 

LEGISLATION ON SILVER. 
London, 30th June. 

The Silver Bill Conference Com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate are unable to meet for 
a few days, owing to the absence of two 
members, and this is delaying the final 
framing of the Compromise Bill. 

THE SILVER CONSERENCE. 
London, 2nd July. 
The Silver Conference have assembled. 


THE GERMAN ARMY BILL 
London, 10th Jane. 
‘The Army Bill is meeting with great 
opposition, especially the increase in the 
pay of officers. 
The Liberals 
service. 








sist upon the two years! 


EAST AFRICA. 

In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, Sir James Fergusson said that 
whiist the Anglo-German negotiations were 

ending, the status quo in East Africa will 

e maintained. 

Major Wissmann has arrived in Cairo, 
and professes astonishment at the tone of 
Mr, Stanley's speeches. 

PARLIAMENT AND LADY COUNCILLORS. 

‘The House of Lords has rejected » Bill 
qualifying women to sit’ in the County 
Councils. 

THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
London, 13th June. 

Mr. Monro, C.B., has resigned his post 
in consequence of disagreement with Mr. 
‘Matthews, the Home Secretary. 

SGLAND AND GERMA’ 
London, 17th June. 
An Anglo-German Convention has been 
concluded by which Germany withdraws all 
claim to Witu and Somaliland aud in ex- 
change receives the island of Heligoland. 

[Heligoland is an island in the North Sea 
in 7 deg. 51 min, E, long. and 54 deg. 11 
N, lat., and about 25 miles from the mouth 
of the Elbe. Area, inclusive of the adja- 
cent island termed ‘Sandy,” three-quar- 
ters of a square mile. 

‘The population, as taken at the census 
of 1881, was 2,001, and is now about 2,200. 
It is the smallest organised British Colony. 

Heligoland was surrendered to the British 
arms in 1807, and formally ceded to Great: 
Britain by Denmark in the treaty of Kiel, 
1814. 

It was formerly much larger than it now 
is, in fact the two islands, now nearly a 
mile apart, formed one up to 1720, when a 
storm separated them. It is on Sandy 
Island that the sea bathing, perhaps the 
finest in the world, takes place. 

The main island is a red sandstone cliff 
about 170 feet high, with (but in one spot) 
inaccessible sid japore papers. 

SPAL 


‘Madrid, 17th June. 
Cholera has broken out in five towns in 
Valencia, and many deaths have occurred. 

































Yellow fever has developed itself in 
Malaga. 
THE ‘* PERAL.” 


Isaac Peral, the inventor of the submarine 
boat, lias been granted a title and $100,000. 
—Diario. 

—_+—_—_ 
Reaprses ror Tie Weex. 
(Thermometers in the open air in a shaded 
situation in the English Settlement.) 
1890. 
Fahr. Thermometer. 
in. Max. 
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The Sicawei report June 27th read as 
follows:—On Friday the barometer was 
still falling at Manila and Hongkon; 

wind remained light at the first statio 
blew with strong breeze or moderate 
force at Hongkong. A typhoon-was reported 
to be in the China sea, It probably ori- 
ginated in the China sea, and will travel to 
the gulf of Tongking. The barometer also 
was slightly falling in the Channel, a _mo- 
derate breeze blowing from N.E. at Fi 
chow, but it remained high at Shanghi 
Still ’fine weather is probable here.— 



















June 28th: On Friday the barometer 
in went up at Manila; the wind was 
but was becoming less strong at that 


station. In the Formosa Channel the 
barometer has maintained the average 
height, and the wind has continued to blow 
at moderate breeze force at Foochow. 
The barometer has also maintained 
average height at Shanghai.— June 29tl 

The ‘Derometer began ‘yesterday. to fall 
slightly at Shanghai, Foochow and Amoy. 
Moderate winds from S. or S.E. along the 
coast.—June 30th: Yesterday the baro- 
meter was decidedly falling at Hongkong, 
with light breeze from N.E., remaining 
at about the average at the other 
stations of the China coast. It continues 
falling very slightly at Shanghai. Fine 
weather is still to be expected here.—July 
Yesterday the barometer was quickly 
rising at Hongkong, and also in the Formosa 
Channel, remaining almost steady, abovethe 
average, at Shanghai. The forecast is still 
fine and warm weather, S.E. or 8.W. winds, 
light or moderate, along the cvast.—July 
2nd: Yesterday the barometer was decidedly 
rising at Hongkong, with moderate wind 
from$.E. or E. It wasalso rising at Amoy, 
remaining steady at Manila and Foochow. 
To-day it is slightly falling here and more 
decidedly at Viadivostock. Fine weather 
and moderate winds from S.W. or S.E. 
may be expected along the coast.—July 3rd: 
Yesterday the falling of the barometer ex- 
perienced in Shanghai was extending along 
the China coast to the south of the Formosa 
Channel and also over Japan ; the centre 
of low pressure being apparently to the 
NE. ‘of Shanghai. ‘The winds along the 
coast remained light or moderate from 
S.W. To-day the barometer continues 
falling here. A centre of low pressure or 
typhoon appears to be to the east of Shang- 



































The average minimum of thethermometer 
in the Settlement in June was 68.62, the 
average maximum 79°49, and the mean 
74°05, against 70°94—84-16 and 77°55 re- 
spectively, in the same month of 1889. The 
rainfall in June was 7°76 inches, and rain 
fell measurably on 13 days, inst 9°41 
inches and 15 days in June, 1889, and an 
average of 8°69 inches and 15 days for the 
eight years 1882-89. 








Aad accident occurred at about 7 o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, resulting in the drown- 
ing of @ young man, Mr. Harris, of the 
firm of Harris, Son & Co., who went down 
to The Point” with a friend for a swim, 
Inspector Howell, of the River Police, was 
communicated with and went down on 
one of the Customs launches with a couple 
of drag boats, ‘The body was soon recovered 
and taken to Peking Road jetty, and the 
Coroner having been informed’ of this 
summoned a jury and with them pro- 
ceeded to view the body. This having 
been done and the body identified, the 
enquiry was adjourned to 3 p.m. ’ The 
particulars will be found in another column, 

We learn from Wénchow that the people 
there are having a hard struggle for exist- 
ence, as rice is exceedingly scarce, and con- 
sequently very dear. To relieve the distress, 
the officials opened the public granaries, 
lust Friday, and thousands rushed to 
them before daylight. Unfortunately two 
people were killed in the crush, while 
several were injured. If the people can 
manage to get over the next fortnight, all 
will be well again. Such has been the dis- 
tress that the pawnbrokers refuse to take 
any more pledges, ‘as they have no room left. 
to store the articles. So far, the people 
are quiet, while the officials are in a man- 
ner helples 

A correspondent at Taku writes under 
date the 23rd ult. :—The two dredgers 
put together by Monsieur Bernard Laver- 
fhe te Take for service on the, Yellow 

iver are so far near completion that one 
of them is to be. towed to her destination 
on the return of the French syndicate 
steamer Sinn Cheng expected in a few days 
from Port Arthur, the other to follow in 
They appear to be fully 
equipped with smartish looking and well 
uniformed natives who were this morning 
paraded along the south bank of the river 
St Taku, the occasion being the passago of 
the Viceroy Li down the Peiho to inspect 
some ironclads which are lying at anchor 
off the Taku bar. His Excellency is ex- 
pected back from his tour of inspection 
this afternoon. 

A correspondent informs us that five 
boat-loads of a portable railway reached 
Teh chow on the 20th June, for use near 
Chinan Fu in repairing the banks of the 
Yellow River. is another step in the 
right direct nd wi the Chinese 
authorities the, pesctical utility of 
railways, there are good grounds for sup 
posing that the use of them will rapidly 
spread throughout the country. 

Colonel Denby, U.S. Minister, while on 
his recent tour to Canton, was able to get 
settled all the American claims for com- 
pensation. Some of these claims were in 
connection with the destruction of mission- 
ary property in the Canton province some 
eight years ago. 

A telegram to the Agent here announces 
the arrival of the Moyune at London on 
the forenoon of the Ist instant, so that 
she made the run from Hankow in 37 days 
10 hours, and from Woosung in 35 day 21 
hours. She appears to have met with some 
detention at Suez. 

‘Telegrams have been received from Lo 
don stating that the Moyune's teas have 
sold at from 7 pence to 2/5 per Ib, 

Erik Andersen, an ex-American man-of- 
war's man, was found by the Police on 
Tuesday afternoon on the Garden bridge in 
an unconscious state. He was taken to the 
Hongkew Station, but although remedi 
wrere applied, he died. ‘The deceased was 
apparently a person who would be predis. 

ed to apoplexy. | Owing to the int 

eat, a Mrs. Lapham, while in the Gard 
on Tuesday afternoon, was seized with a fit 
and had to be taken in a carriage to the 
Hospital, but she was dead on arrival. 

A telegram was received from Captain 
J.P. Roberts at Ningpo on Saturday, stat- 
ing that the treasure in the Yangtsze had 
been recovered and was being shipped to 
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Shanghai by the Kowshing the same after- 
noon. The Kowshing arrived at Shanghai 
on Sunday morning with the treasure, 
amounting to a little over $87,000, and 
‘Messrs. Paine and Mor‘on, the divers, came 
up in the Ichang. Messrs. Siemssen and 
Co, also received a letter from Cay 
Roberts confirming his telegram and givin; 
some information regarding the wreck and | 
‘The Yling reached the scene of the | 
wreck on Monday but, diving operation 
did not commence till Wednesday morning. 
Te was found that the islanders had com- 
menced to salve the cargo in che forehold | 
on their own account and had been pretty | 
successful, and when Captain Roberts ar- 
rived ke found some sixty natives hard at 
work helping themselves. The Bombay 
yarn that they had salved was spread out on 
the shore to dry. ‘The vessel was found to be 
lying at an angle of 65 degrees, there being 
124 fathoms of waterat the stern. Although | 
there does not appear to be any chance 
of raising the wreck, still the hull has | 
not broken up. It lies in a gully with 
rocks on either side as hizh as the foreyard. 
‘The divers returned to Ningpo on Monday 
afternoon with dynamite for further blast 
ing operations, the deck having already 
been blown up by them to enable them to 
get at the treasure. The whole of the 
treasure was recovered by 1 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, that is, in a day and a half from the time 
the operations were commenced. Captain 
Roberts returns to the wreck with his 
divers on Wednesday. When the Lienshing 
passed the wreck on the 26th ult., there 
were two junks alongside. We believe ap 
effort was made to charter the Anshin Maru 
to proceed to the wreck, but the parties 
could not come to terms. 

‘The Yling left Ningpo on the 2nd for 
the wreck of the Yanjésze, Captain Roberts 
having been detained through various 
causes, He has chartered a junk to assist 
in the salvage operations. - 

‘Soon after midnight ou Monday fire broke 
out ina house in an alleyway South of Peking 
Road between Shantung and Shanse road 
The flames were confined to three build- 
ings which were enclosed in fire walls, and 
the firemen soon put it out. Messrs. 
Myburgh aud Dowdall are the agents of | 
the property. 

The fall of rain between 4 p.m. on the | 
2nd and 9 a.m. on the 3rd instant was 
oxceptioually heavy, being 3.6 inches. 

Yesterday morning, at about half-past | 
eight o'clock, a mative passenger boat | 
collided with the Japanese man-of-war 
Toukuba and upset. ‘The occupants of | 
tho boat were rescued by people in steam- 
launches. 

‘The information that Shanghai is not 
governed by ‘the principles of British 
and American common law and the law of 
God” is still being disseminated by Mr. 
‘Alfred 8, Dyor, this time in the Friend of 
China, which we have hitherto regarded a 
a respectable journal. The plain fact that 
the resolution proposed by Mr, Dyer’s 
aympathisers at the last ratepayers’ meeting 
called upon the Municipal Council to take 
certain action quite beyoud the power of 
that body, seems to have no weight what- 
ever with professional agitators of Mr. 
Dyer's stamp. He has now felt called upon 
to ‘illustrate the moral level of the 
Settlement” by disconnected quetations 
from these columns, apparently with no 
other desire than to create a false impres- 
sion. To anyone in Shanghai the facts 
are plain enough ; and after this specimen 
of Mr. Dyer’s powers we can no longer 
wonder that he is, in the words of a 
sympathising writer, one of the best hated 
men in India. 

‘Dreams have sometimes a curious effect 
on circumstances of every-day life, and in 
some cases they would seem to be prophetic. 
‘A remarkable instance occurred recently in 
Shanghai. A Indy resident in this place, 
but who is a new arrival, dreamt that a 












































gentleman she had known many years ago 
in England, but who had left that country 


j to reside in Australia, bad returned to the 


old country and proposed to the dreamer's 
eldest sister, who was looked upon as the 
old maid of the family, and .had been 
accepted by her. Tt was 80 unaccountable 
to the dreamer that she should, even in a 


| dream, have connected her sister with a 


man whom they had not seen nor heard 
of for years, that by next mail she wrote 
home an account of this strange dream. A 
few days afterwards the Shanghai lady 
received a letter from home stating that 


the gentleman in question actually had | 





returned to England from the Colonies, and 
had proposed to and been accepted by the 
eldest sister of the Shanghai lady. There 
is documentary proof of the facts as stated, 
owing to the letters that passed on the 
subject. 

‘The following puzzle has been exercising 
many Shanghai residents of late, and in 
only one case has the proper solution been 
arrived at. The diagram is to be drawn with 
three strokes of the pencil only, and no 
line can be traversed a second time :— 


‘The Lienshing, the Tudo-China Co.’s new 
steamer, arrived here on Saturday. She 
is not « handsome vessel, but is a good 
cargo carrier, with a light draught, and aver- 
aged 10} knots un the voyage out. She has 
five first-class cabins for foreigners and ten 
for Chinese, besides the usual Chine: 
commodation. ‘The cabins of the officers 
are unusually small, and must be very un- 
comfortable in hot weather. 

Some time ago, we received the assur- 
ances of the Secretary of the Council and 
of the Captain Superintendent of Police 
that respectably dressed Chinese would be 
allowed to use the grass plots and 
seats along the bund. In the face of 
this, we have repeated instances of well- 
dressed Ch 
and gias plote by over-energetic mem: 
bers of the Police force. Conduct such 
as this, is not condusive to the harmoni 
feeling’ that should exist between foreign- 
ers and the Chinese, and the latter, smart- 
ing under the distinction thus made, very 
generally accuse the ruling powers of 
partiality. We believe that representa- 
tions have either been made or are about to 
be made to the Municipal Council on the 
subject. 

















‘The Anshin Maru succeeded in Reread 


off Gravener Island on Thursday night (26th: 
and urtived here on Saturday afternoon, 
She was eight days ashore on a clay bot- 
tom. She has since gone into the Old Dock 
and examination shows that she has sus- 
tained no injury. 

‘Japan is ahead of Shanghai in the adop- 
tion of popular amusements, as a Switch- 
back Railway has been opened at Uyeno, 
Tokio, and is to be kept running for a 
year or more. In a few diys, however, 
probably about the middle of this month, 
A switchback railway will be in full swing 
in. Shanghai, as preparations are now 
being made ‘to put one up. The site 
of the new venture is alongside Han- 








| bury Road in Hongkew, on the same piece 


of ground as the Circus. ‘The enterprise 
has been started by a syndicate, but was 
not started before, as the services of Bir. 
Arthnr Hoare could not be obtained till 
very recently. Mr. Hoare has had large 
experience in similar undertakings, and 
has recently scored a great eucoess at Tokio. 
Work has been commenced, as the engineer 
and some of the plant have arrived by the 
Natal. The Shanghai. Switchback is to be 
nearly 500 feet long, the greatest elevation 
being 20 feet, and is to be the longest line 
yet built. A large station is in course 
of construction and from it the cars will 
start. ,There will be three cars each 





se being turned off the seats | 


capable of carrying ten people. Each car 
on being started rapidly descends the 
decline in front of it when it is re- 
leased by a lever, and after traversing 
a distance of 100 feet or s0, commences 
to run upwards until it reaches the summit 
of another hill slightly lower than the 
starting point. It traverses three hills 
and then rushes up a steep incline, and 
returns in the same manner by the other 
line, which is similar in construction but 
vice versd, The rapidity of the car gradually 
increases, the maximum speed being from 
| 90 to 100 miles an hour, and the journey 
occupying about 14 seconds, The grounds 
are to be laid out and a comfortable buffet 
and refreshment room will be provided, 
Atnight the electric light will be used, 
Chiza presents a tine field for the 
naturalist, for there are a great many 
specimens of the animal kingdom to be 
obtained in it. A few years ago, it was 
stated that there were no alligators in 
China, statement disproved by the 
stuffed specimens in the Shanghai Museum 
|and by the fact that of late years alligators 
have been hawked about the streets for sale, 
On Wednesday a foreigner purchesed an 
armadillo at Ningpo, The animal was 
| caught beyond that port and is nearly two 
}feet long, one half of which is tail. For 
the benefit of the purchaser we may state 
that the armadillo feeds on insects, worms 














fruits, roots and sometimes carrion. ‘The 
eyes are small and weak, but its 
senses of smell and hearing are acute. Tt 


is very sensitive and rolls itself into a ball 
| when touched, so that only the armoured 
| dorsal surface’ is exposed. It is a timid 
| animal, but if forced, can use its powerful 
claws in self-defence, the principal use of 
the claws, however, being for burrowing 
urposes. The armadillo purchased in 

Ningpo, is dissimilar in some respects to 
| the armadi lo of south America, its scales or 
plates are more like these of the pangolin of 
java, and the tail is more extensive, while 
the claws on its forefeet aro turned back 
{like those of the ant-eater. The skin of 
one of these animals is in the Shanghai 
Museum. 

According to the C. C. meteorological 
[report the typhoon recently reportec 
jpears to be N.W. of Luzon. travelling 
towards Hainan. 

During the thunderstorm on Monday 
afternoon, a bamboo fence in Hongkew 
waa struck by lightning. 

“The alligators that have been brought 
to Shanghai lately do nut appear to thrive 
in the Huangpu. One of these saurians 
having been given its liberty, died, and the 
carcass was washed up the Soochow Creek 
on Monday 

The new detective department which 
| gives its attention exclusively to jinricsba 
| and jinricsha coolies has been so energetic 

ince its establistiment, that the coolies 
and jinricsha owners attempted to organise 
a strike, but as they could get no leaders 
to father petitions to the Municipal Council 
and the Mixed Court, they finally decided 
to do something towards improving the 
appearance of the coolies, so that there 
would be less chance of the licences being 
confiscated. To this end the masters held 
‘a meeting and agreed to supply the coolies 
with a suit of uniform, and now many coo- 
lies may be seen in a suit of blue uniform 
with black facings which gives them quite a 
smart appearance. To prevent the coolies 

ng the clothing, a chop and number 
are stamped on the trousers and jacket, and 
the pawnbrokers have been warned by 
the Police not to advance money on them, 
as in the event of their doing so, an 
effort will be made to have them severe- 
ly punished. Sotne of the coolies do not 
appear to take kindly to the new clothing, 
but with the usual perversity which is 
apparently inherent in their natures, 
ouly wear the jackets and others only the 
trousers, while most of them have filthy 
rage tied round their waists, spoiling the 
effect of the new suits, 
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Some of the Chinese 
employed by foreigners are noted for their | 
sauciness and refusals to listen to the Police, 
when ordered not to obstruct the thorough: | 
fares, On Tuesday afternoon a native of this 
class had a tussle with a constable in front | 
of the Custom House when told to move on. | 
A crowd collected and the coolie was even- | 
tually arrested and taken to the police | 
station, where he was ordered to take out | 
fa licence for his jinriesha, as he appeared | 
to have been plying for hire without one. 

Last week Inspector Howell, of the River | 
Police, charged a native with breaking into | 
the Customs godown at Pootung and help- | 
ing himself and others a to quantity of rope. | 
When the River Police gave chase, all} 
the thieves got away but one man,’ who 
was captured. At the Mixed Cout he 
was sentenced to be imprisoned for one} 
month, j 

At the Mixed Court on Friday morning | 
two jimicsha coolies were charge | with | 
fighting and creating a disturbance in Tai- 

iy ad. Que was sentenced to one 

lay’s imprisonment, and the other was 
cautioned.—A few days ago, a rent collec- 
tor for # foreign firm called on a woman 
living in Broadway for the rent. It seems 
that trouble had been anticipated, and when 
the woman would not pay, the foreign 
collector and his shroffs adopted the com- 
mon custom of shutting the house up aud 
nailing a piece of wood across the door. 
‘The woman narrated her troubles to her 
neighbours and the result was that the 
collector and his shroffs had a bad time of 
it, which resulted in the woman and her 
friends making their appearance at the 
Mixed Court on Friday. The woman was 
ordered to pay the rent, and three 
of her sympathisers are now each un- 
@ergoing one week's imprisonment, and 

re to be cangued for one day.—\While 
tome countrymen were conveying salt 
neac the East gate, three soldiers pounced 
upon them, and each being armed with 
a long spear and a sword, they easily 
overcame the salt carriers. The soldie: 
then took their booty in small boat to the 
Soochow Creek, being followed clung the 
French and English bunds by the rightful 
owners, who, called for help, with the result 
that « crowd collected and the soldiers were 
captured and locked up. At the Mixed 
Court on Friday the soldiers stated that the 
salt had been smuggled and that they were 
taking it to Kading,a statement that lacked 
veracity on the face of it. ‘The case, how- 
ever was referred to the Anhui Magistrate. 
—An unemployed native was charged with 
stealing a large quantity of clothing and 
other articles from time to time during 
May, from a house in North Szechuen 
Read, Ail the articles, which were valued 
at $150, were recovered, and the case was 
remanded.—A jinricsha coolie in October, 
1885, had $188 left in his jinricsha by 
his master, who had exhibited a similar 
weakness before in trusting his employe. 
On this occasion, the native's honesty 
was not proof against the temptation 
and he promptly decamped with the coin, 
which he managed to utilise in such a 
manrer that in the end he was no richer 
than before he committed the theft. The 
mioney went the more easily as he hada 
friend who had recommended him for the 
billet he occupied at the time of the rob- 
bery, and this friend was accused with 
being concerned in the theft and with hav- 
ing received a portion of the proceeds. The 
ipal sentenced to 200 blows and 
six months’ imprisonment, while the oblig- 
ing friend received 100'blows and was 
ordered to be locked up for two weeks. 
* At the Mixed Court on Monday there were 
8 good many cases of theft. Two boys each 
received 100 strokes on the hand, one for 
stealing from a clothes line, and the other 
for stealing a straw hat. A mafoo was 
ordered to be imprisoned for three days for 
iil-treating a pony, and his licence was sus- 
pended, while the pony was sent to a livery 
stable for treatment at the mafoo's expense. 
































Nine thieves were sentenced to be deported 
after receiving blows ranging in number 
from 100 up t0200. Others were imprison- 
ed or received blows. A receiver of stolen 
property was fined $4. 

The Mixed Court Magistrate on Tuesday 
departed from the monotony of the bamboo 
punishment and ordered a thief, who stole 
some cash from the counter of a shop in 
Seward Road, to receive twenty slaps on 
the face instead. For obstructing Broad- 
way footpath with a barrel, a native was 
fined $2. He was also charged with as- 
saulting a native police constable, but the 
evidence was conflicting. 

‘At the Mixed Court on Wednesday, aman 
was charged with throwing boiling water 
on a lad twelve years of age. The evi- 
dence tended to show that this was the 
result of accident, and the case was re- 
manded, A youth was charged with appro- 
Priting to his own use $6.50 which bad 

een given him in May last, to pay for 
some pigs. The youth ran away, but was 
found by the Police. He was ordered to 
receive 200 blows on the hand. Five men 
assaulted an amah recently, tore her 
clothes and stole her hair pins. ‘Two ofthem 
were arrested, and the excuse they made 
was that the amah had pushed up against 
them and that she had lost her hair pins her- 
self. The Court did not believe this, as the 
mien found to their cost. One was sentenced 
to receive 200 blows and the other 100. A 
thief stole a piece of carpet from a jinricsha 
while the coolie was in a shop buying can- 
dies. On the hue and cry being raised the 
thief ranaway, and dropped thecarpet which 
was promptly requisitioned by another 
thief who got away with his plunder. ‘The 
first man was sentenced to be deported. 
‘An apprentice employed by a foreigner who 
has a workshop on the Soochow Creek was 
accused of stealing a pair of jinricsha lan- 
terns which were found in his possession. 
He was sentenced to two weeks’ imprison- 
ment. Anartful dodger sometime ago cheat- 
ed a pawnbroker by selling him « bangle 





























which, instead of being silver, was found 
to be of the same material as the pawner’s 
assurance, namely brass. On attemp' 

to repeat the fraud, the man was arrei 
and sentenced to one month's impr 
ment. 
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ips of the British Squadron—the 
use, Leander, Severn, Caroline, and 
-—were at Yokohania a week ‘ago ; 





and the Hyacinth, Pigmy and Linnet wore 
e. 


It is believed 
ummer cruise 


daily expected to ari 
that the fleet will begi 
about July 15. Adniral Richards is to 
be the new Admiral, and Mr. Carlyle 
his secretary. Mr. R.'B. Righye, secretary 
to Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, has been 
invalided home and will be replaced by 
Mr. D. B. L. Hopkins. 

Judgment was delivered in the United 
States Consular Court at Kobe on the 25th 
ultimoin the John Currier incendiarism case, 
when the two accused seamen were found 
guilty and each sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment. 

As a sign of the times, the China Mait 
mentions that Ceylon tea is being shipped 
to Hongkong for America. 

From Hongkong we had news by the 
Amoy on Friday to the 22nd ult. The 
Indo-China 8. N. Co. has declared a di 
dend for the past year of three per cent. 
The new steamer Lienshing, Capt. Waddi- 
love, 1,048 tons, arrived in’ Hongkong on 
Saturday last, and was to leave for this 
port on Tuesday.—At an extraordinary 
meeting of shareholders in the Darvel Bay 
Trading Co., Ld., held at Hongkong on the 
Qist, it was decided to wind up the com- 

ny.—The report of the Hongkong and 

‘owloon Wharf and Godown Co., Ld. 
shows a balance on Working Account, after 
payment of interim dividend. of $7,218.41, 
and a balance on Profit and Loss Account 
of $498,562.74, and it is proposed to pey a 
final dividend for 1889 of $2 per share.— 
Mr. J. Oberg, a Swede, lately a trusted 


























merchant at Haiphong, has been condemn- 

ed to death, in his absence, in Tongking, 
for supplying arms to, and otherwise aiding, 
the rebels.—The China Mail says that the 
cotton yarn likin difficulty in Canton is all 
but over, 

Experiments have been recently pub- 
lished on the action of light in ageing new 
wines. By exposing layers of the young 
wine in vessels covered with coloured glast 
to the direct action of sunlight, the flavour 
and quality of the wine are said to be con- 
siderably improved. 

This is what the New York Nation writes 
about the vexed Silver question :—Since 
we began the process of buying silver bullion 
and coining it on Government account—a 
scheme of finance utterly unknown in any 
other part of the world or in our own pre= 
vious history—a great many people have 
begun to think that there is no such thing 
as gold, or that if there is any such thing 
floating about the world, we never can get 
any of it; whereas, we are just the nation 
that can most easily get it, because we have 
the most available property to buy it with. 
Senator Platt seems to think that the only 
may to obtain money is to it. 
“The problem,” he says, in his explana- 
tion, ‘is to get’a moderate but steady issue 
of money.” By no means, dear sir, The 
pines are “issuing” money enough 
for all of our purposes. They take it or 
send it to the mints, and when it is coined 
they can get gold certificates for it, if the 
don't like to carry the metal around. It 
costs the public just as much to get silver 
certificates as it does to get gold certificates. 
‘There is not a pin to choose between them 
on the score of expense to the holder of the 
certificates. Therefore we beg that when 
the Senator writes again, to tell how he pro- 
poses to extricate the Republican patty 
from uation between the devil and 
the deep sea, he will at least allow that 
there is such a thing as gold, and that it 
moves of its own accord to people who want 
it and are able to pay for it, and that it 
makes a very fair sort of money. 
Incontinuation of its remarks onthe silver 
question, the Economist observes that ‘the 
report of Mr. E. 0. Leech, the United States 
Director of the Mint, brings out some points 
of special interest at’ the present time when 
the American Legislature is so much 
occupied with the silver question, The 
quantity of silver produced in the States 

faring the year 1889 is returned at 
50,000,000 fine ounces as compared with 
45,784,000 ounces in 1888. In addition 
to this, 7,000,000 ounces of the metal were 
obtained from lead ore imported into the 
States and smelted there. Thus the total 
product of the mines, smelting works, 
and refineries last year was 62,000,000 
ounces, Of this the Government purchased 
27,000,000 ounces for coinage, 6,000,000 
ounces were, it is estimated, used inthe 
arts, 20,000,000 ounces were shipped to 
London, and about 6,000,000 were sent to 
China, India, and Japan. As our readers 
know, it is now proposed to increase the 
Treasury purchases to 4,500,000 ounces a 
month, and if this be done, the Treasury 
will absorb not only the whole of the pro- 
duetion of the United States mines, but 
also a considerable portion of the product 
of the imported ores smelted in the States. 
Keeping this in mind, let us look at the 
gold statistics. The value of the total gold 
product of the States is estimated at 
£6,560,000, as compared with £6,600,000 
in 1888, The net exports of gold during 
the year, however, amounted to £6,780,000, 
‘Thus, as it is, the States are exporting 
more gold than they produce, and if, by 
means of legislation, the amount of silver 
available for export is reduced to a mere 
fraction of its present amount, it may be 
taken for granted that the gold drain will 
be proportionately intensified.” We are 
bound to admit that we cannot reconcile 
the figures quoted above, which certainly 
give a total of 57,000,000 ounces only, and 
not 62,000,000 as stated. 
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Miscellaneous Article. 








THE RIVERS OF CHINA. 

30th Tune. 
A Recent issue of the Peking Gazette 
contained a memorial from the Imperial 
Commissioner in charge of the Foochow 
Arsenal, in which that functionary re- 
jorted the continued silting up of the 
Min River in front of the Arsenal and 
the diversion of the main stream to the 
opposite bank. He pointed out that 
unless some remedy were sought and 
applied without loss of time, the in- 
evitable result would be the formation 
of shallows along the Arsenal frontage, 
and there would be an end to the use- 
fulness of that institution as a place 
for the construction and docking of 
ships. While exposing the evil, the 
Commissioner did not fail to indicate 
the cure. ‘Iwo plans suggested them- 
selves to him; either a cutting of 
the nature of a canal at a point higher 
up the river, whereby the stream might 
be concentrated and increased in power; 
or the formation of a bamboo and 
earthen breakwater at a short distance 
above the Arsenal, which would have 
the effect ‘of diverting the current in 
the direction required to scour away 
the accumulations of mud. ‘The 
former method, he observed, would be 
certain of effect. but expensive; the 
latter would cost but a few thousand 
taels and he had therefore decided to 
adopt it, though by no means confident 
that it would prove effectual. 

'This memorial, apart from its value 
1s an illustration of a penny-wise pound- 
foolish policy, by no means peculiar to 
China, strikes again the note of alarm 
which was sounded when H.M.S. Fire- 
brand essayed in vain a few months 
ago to escape from her winter berth 
at ientsin, It is the old story of 
the Woosung Bar, before the Anding 
tardily set to work; it is the same ery 
that has come from the Front Reach at 
Canton ; it is a growl which has long 
been familiar at the ports of Formosa ; 
it is the fountain-head of all those trou- 
bles on the Yellow River which have 
been disastrous to millions. ‘The rivers 
of China are silting up. Of course they 
are; so do the waterways of other 
countries. But elsewhere Governments 
do not fold their hands and sit still until 
they are belaboured or hooted into 
activity. When the Mississippi misbe- 
haved itself and the New Orleans levees 
were in danger of being left high and 
dry, the United States did not look 
pathetically on and lament the threat- 
ened disaster. No; the matter was 
entrusted to competent engineers and 
eventually Captain Eade came forward 
with his plan which has proved so suc- 
cessful. In France again, where such 
navigable rivers as the Seine periodi- 
cally give rise to similar anxieties, the 
state of their beds is esteemed of suffi- 
cient importance to call for incessant 
vigilance. Whether there be cause for 
immediate action or not, the mainten- 





ance of inland waterways is a constant 
subject of study and experiment in 
France. The successful execution of 
river works is recognised as requiring 
the greatest skill and foresight; an 
error of judgment may aggravate the 
existing evil instead of curing it. To 
guard as far as possible against mis- 
takes of this kind and to avoid waste- 
ful expenditure without any useful 
result, French engineers have for many 
years past been conducting a series of 
experiments with ingenious models, in 
which the actual conditions under which 
nature works are reproduced. Sup- 
posing for instance, that the course of 
the Seine below Rouen is found to be 
changing, an accurate facsimile of so 
many miles of the river is constructed 
on a scale of say a foot toa mile. ‘The 
materials used correspond as far as 
possible to the actual geological consti- 
tuents of the bed and banks, but the 
inclination of the bed is slightly ex- 
aggerated to allow of a readier flow. A 
stream of water is then turned on, 
proportioned in amount to the known 
volume of the river, and is allowed to 
continue for several days to admit of 
its action being watched. It is found 
as a rule that the effects produced 
in the model correspond fairly accu- 
rately to the processes in nature; 
and with the data thus obtained, it is 
possible to work out in theory some 
plan for dealing effectually with the 
problem in hand. A scheme of opera- 
tions is accordingly decided on; may-be 
an embankment or dyke, a mole ora 
breakwater, of masoury or earthwork 
must be built; may-be cavalisation 
must be resorted to or the cutting of a 
new channel. Whatever the device, it 
is first tried on the working models ; 
if the practical effect answers to the 
theoretical, the plan is adopted and 
carried out at the actual scene of opera- 
tions ; if not, further attempts are made 
with the model, till the right method is 
hit on. This is the system pursued in 
France. In England, where the import- 
ance of waterways is fully recognised 
and every river of mark has its own 
Conservancy Board, the merits of the 
French empiric method have been ap- 
preciated and similar experiments have 
been carried on, resulting in a very 
considerable decrease in expenditure and 
increase in efficiency. 

It is perhaps early in the day to 
pea trois (Chinn. -&. preamps Sopie 
ciation of such refinements of civil 
engineering. She assimilates western 
ideas slowly and reluctantly, and the 
national mind is little absorbent even 
amongst those highest in station. But 
even to her brain the truth must filter 
through in time that the state of her 
rivers is going from bad to worse, and 
that to spasmodically tinker up their 
banks after half a province has been 
laid waste is both expensive and un- 
satisfactory. 
system, and the first step she ought to 
take is the creation of a department 
specially affected to the Conservancy of 
Water Communications. A staff of 








What she requires is 





competent European civil engineers 
would necessarily be an adjunct, but 
there is no reason why China should 
not establish a Cooper's Hill College of 
her own, with a view of ultimately being 
in a position to dispense with foreign 
assistance. Such ambitions are laud- 
able ; and if she sets her standard high 
enough, no one could blame her for 
indulging in them. But let her take 
the motto of the T=#-érh chi to heart, 
and begin with what is near so as to 
reach what is far off. It is not only 
the British gunboat in the Tientsin 
Bend, or the Canton steamers in the 
Back Reach, but the dead and ruined 
millions on the banks of the Yellow 
River who call upon this country to be 
up and doing lest worse things befall. 








IMPORT OF SILVER AND COPPER 
TO CHINA. 
Ist July. 
Suver by weight is money, just as 
coins weighing each the same quantity 
of silver are money. It is the large 
extent of the commercial area of China 
that has hitherto prevented the adop- 
tion of a national coinage. Local rules 
of trade are fixed by commercial guilds ; 
and guilds in different provinces take 
divergent views. ‘There has been a 
good deal of caprice in the adoption of 
certain dollars. Certain guilds formerly 
favoured the old Spanish dollars. Others 
have favoured Mexicans and others 
chopped dollars. Each Viceroy and 
Governor has the assistance of a I'rea- 
surer; and each Viceroy, Governor and 
Treasurer is a new man from another 
province in every instance, and he is 
appointed in Peking on account of 
favourable influences which are there 
paramount at the time. ‘The Treasurer 
and the higher officials being new to the 
province find it advantageous to be in 
amicable relations with the commercial 
guilds. ‘The officials are fresh to their 
work and are open to adopt the local 
policy, which is determined by the com- 
bined power of the native merchants in 
the form of guild action. Thus each 
Hie commercial city is like a small 
ingdom with a commereial parliament 
in which self interest and local predi- 
lection are dominant. In these cir- 
cumstances the form of money in which 
all can best unite is silver by weight. 
The importation of American silver 
during and since the Ming dynasty has 
been the unfailing stream by which the 
ruling currency of China has been kept 
in a flowing condition. America has 
itself used half its production in its 
internal coinage or in storing up 
bullion. A hundred and thirty years 
ago the population of China arrived 
at the portentons height of two 
hundred millions, and it has been 
growing ever since. All this time com- 
merce has been extending and the 
rich-men have been growing richer. 
More silver therefore and copper also 
are constantly required. ‘I'he merchants 
want them in the cities and the Govern- 
ment wants them in Peking. The 
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quantity of new metal required is in 


| China is also always needing more 


flooding the low-lying sands of the 


exact proportion to the growth of popu- | copper cash, and this the Government interior and creating an inland dea. 


lation, to the activity of merchants in 
extending their trade and to the energy 
of the Government in coining and in 
public works, ‘The absorbing capacity 
of China for foreign silver and copper 
is therefore always on the increase, 
because the population never stops grow- 
ing, the commercial classes like to 
extend their trade, and the Goverument 
are compelled by passing events to insti- 
tute expensive public works. 





‘ undertakes to supply. During the pre- 
j Sent peace trade cannot but continue to 
‘flourish. Commercial trausactious are 
larger and more numerous in amount. 
Silver meets the greater trade necessities, 
and wholesale dealers are able by meaus 
‘of it to complete their daily business. 
: But copper is also required in the form 
of cash for the small transactions of the 
‘ market and the shop. China is striving 
to meet this need by coining new cash. 


The happiest results were to follow this 
onslaught on nature; the ships of com- 
merce would oust the primitive caravan 

‘and trade direct with ‘Nmbuctoo ; the 
camel’s occupation would be gone. Not: 
only so, but the salt waters would bring 

jwith it a salutary change of climate; 

| the desert-born sirocco would no longer 

‘play havoc among the population and 

| vegetation of Souther Europe ; while 

jalong the shores ot the new ‘inland 


The cry of China for more silver and! Enough copper is being imported in a sea would be found a fertile fringe, 


her dislike to the loss of it is a neces: 
sery instinct. Whether the silver be 
coined oruncoined does not much matter. 





| year to make more than four million cash, 
if wesuppose the cash tobe pure copper 
and no alloy to be included. In fact, 


‘with trees and fields and running 
| streams. Unfortunately theory has not 
| yetbeen transmuted into practice; the al- 


It is the metal that is wanted. ‘The | however, an immense quantity of copper | luring picture remains only faucy-paint- 


market demand for silver coined or 
uncoined must in these circumstances 


continue without any great interruption. ! 


As to the relation of silver by weight 
to Chinese internal trade, it is so far like 
that in kingdoms where silver dollars 
are the currency,that paper packets of the 
inetal are in evtablished use a3 money 
in making payments over an immense 
region of country. Taking Chinu in its 
entirety, silver by weight is the domin- 
ant currency for large purchases. ‘The 
smaller half of the country uses dollars 
in place of silver, and as more dollars 
e imported this area is constantly 
increasing. If the present importation 
of dollars continues, the region of dollar 
currency will gradually extend from 
the provinces where the import. oxists 
into the provinces which lie adjacent. 
‘Nhe present residuum of chopped dollars 
will not increase but rather disap- 
pear, Good dollars will advance and 
attain a more extensive circulation as 
trade becomes yearly more active. But 
should the Government adopt dollar 
coinage, this tendeney would be ac- 
celerated. ‘I'he cheapness of dollars 
has enabled China to increase her cir- 
culating medi very conveniently 
to herself during the last few years. 
While she can get such good dollars 
at such a cheap rate as she has been 
receiving, why should she trouble her- 
self to have coins of her own? ‘The 
import of silver will go on for the pre- 
sent, although the price of silver is 
rising, The trade of the country wants 
it, China cannot produce her own 
silver. She must use that of foreign 
countries; and, among them Aus- 
tralia, Mexico aud the United States 
must occupy the position of chief im- 
porters of silver to satisfy the ever 
growing demand of China for her inter- 
nal and foreign trade, India requires 
for her coinage the equivalent of 45 
willion dollars a year. ‘There the eur- 
rency expands as trade increases. China 
lags behind India, but she also is on 
the ascending grade and needs annually 
more silver to use in the employment 
of labour and in the purchase of native 
and foreign goods. If the dollar rises 
in value and costs her twenty per cent. 
more, she will buy a smaller number of 
dollars, but she umst still buy because 
she is, like India, always needing more 
silver, 














| is used in the arts, and a large percen- 
‘tage of zine is mixed with copper in 
making the coins which are now being 
{ produced in various parts of China. At 
| present the Peking coining is specially 
lenergetic. Yet all the new cash made 
jare not enough for the demaud, and 
{Japan contributes a share from her 
cash, as does Corea also toswell the total. 
China refuses nothing good. 
allow foreign cash to circulate with her 
own just as she welcomes foreign dollars 
‘to meet her ever growing needs. It is 
a good thing to encourage the import 
of copper cash from countries where 
copper is cheap, aud it is for the interest 
of China not to prevent this. 
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PROJECTS OF TO-DAY. 

2nd Sul 
‘Tue first audieuce to listen to “A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” doubtless ac- 
cepted Puck's vaunt 

“Tl put a girdl+ round about the earth 

In forty minutes, 
as an exquisite device of the poet's to 
emphasize the superhuman powers of 
the sprite, by the use of an outrageous 
hyperbole. Yet what was an exagyera- 
tion in one direction in those times has 
become an exaggeration in quite a con- 
trary sense now-a-days when, given a 
clear wire, the Puck of electricity will 
undertake the feat in as many seconds. 
Mother Shipton’s “cars without horses 
and ships without sails” form another 
hackneyed illustration of the proposition 
that the impossibilities of yesterday are 
the commonplace actualities of to-day. 

‘The cautious man will therefore pause 
‘before condemning as visionary the 
various schemes which are from time to 
time mooted by enthusiasts and which 
have for their object either some 
amelioration of climatic conditions in 
desolate parts of the earth, or a shor- 
tening of the distance to be traversed 
between extreme points. ‘To the former 
class belongs the proposal for the re- 
clamation of the Sahara desert. Certain 
French engiveers, having ascertained 
by measurements taken on the spot 
that the general level of the Sahara 
plain is below that of the Mediterranean, 
conceived the idea of cutting a caual 
at a point somewhere between Tunis 
and Tripoli, through which the waters 
of the Mediterranean were to pass, 






























She can | 


ed, a possibility in nubibus, a mirage 
born of a desert which is a desert still. 
| Yet it would be rash to predict that the 
| Sahara will not find a Lesseps even as 
the Isthmus of Suez did. 

Another project, even more wildly 
imaginative, has just been placed befure 
the public—nothing more or less than 
the solution of the North-west Passage 
problem by the aid of dynamite, ‘This 
explosive is to be the active agent 
employed, but the projectors base their 
prospects of success on the theory, 
which has received the support of scien 
tific men, that the climates of the earth 
are undergoing a gradual change, Since 
the Glacier Period, it is argued, winters 
have grown progressively less rigorous, 
and even in the extreme north the cold 
has sensibly diminished in intensity. 
The conclusion is that the immemorial 
ice-floes of the Palwoerystic Sea are of 
inconsiderable thickness, and that if 
once broken up and set in motion, they 
might be removed by the agency of the 
currents which set from Behring’s Straits 
to the Atlantic, leaving an open sea 
round the Pole. All that is wanted, 
say the projectors, is the initial impetus, 
and this can be given by dynamite ; 
the icebergs have no wish to carry on 
their obstructive policy, but they must 
be provided with an excuse for disap- 
pearing. When “ that excuse has come, 
they'll do it on compulsion,” like Mr. 
Gilbert’s hypocritical curate. So, some 
favourable summer it is proposed to 
blast a waterway from Behring’s Straits 
to Baffin’s Bay, trusting to the currents to 
keep the passage open in the years to 
come. As in the case of the Sahara 
Sea, this open waterin the Arctic regions 
is to modify the climate of the adjoining 
continent and render habitable the 
desert. tract from Hudson's Bay to the 
Mackenzie River and from Lake Atha- 
basca to Prince Albert Land. If the 
genius of the Irish-American dynamiter 
could find an outlet in_ this direction, 
he would be more usefully employed 
than in his recent crusades against 
public buildings in London, and Satan 
‘would no longer need to rack his brains 
to find new mischief for those idle hands 
to do. 

‘Turing to the second category of 
seemingly visionary schemes, we find 
the proposed overland route to Mel- 
bourne, Apart from such merely 
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sentimental considerations as traflic- 
receipts and political expediency, the 
project is simple and feasible enough. 


Even without a Euphrates Valley rail- | 


way to Kurrachee, it is well known that 
a comparatively short line through 
Herat would connect the Russian lines 
with our Indian system ; Bengal will 
soon be in direct communication with 
Assam and Burmah. ‘To continue the 
line down the Peninsula of Malacca to 
Singapore, and thence, with steam ferries 
here and there, across Sumatra and 
Java, would bring us within three days’ 
steam of North Australia. Another 
plan is to carry the Spanish railways to 
Gibraltar, cross the straits, train and 
all, to Tangiers; the line to run 
along the north coast of Africa and 
Arabia to Bassorah, and thence to 
Karrachee, From this point proceed as 
before, Any one with an atlas can 
imagine schemes of this kind, but it 
requires moral courage of no mean order 
to aravely discuss them as possibilities. 
Tt is easy to laugh, but in these days 
when it is seriously proposed to build a 
bridge across the English channel and 
to take tourists to the summit of the 
Jungfrau by train, it wore perhaps better 
to be not over scornful. ‘The impossi- 
bilities of yesterday are the actualities 
of to-day. Aisum teneatis amici. 





CHINA AND HER FOREIGN 
EMPLOYES. 
3rd July. 

‘Yur resignation of Admiral Lang is 
another of these recurring episodes in 
Chinese contemporaneous history which 
inspire her well-wishers with a feeling 
of mingled disgust and despair of the 
country which can be guilty of such 
incredible meanness. Not for the first 
time has the Indder been kicked away 
as soon as the top was gained in fancied 
security, or, to adopt a metaphor more 
suited to the oceasion, the Chinese have 
no sooner found themselves in smooth 
water than, imagining all danger to be 
past, they have proceeded to scuttle the 
vessel which has brought them within 
sight of port. ‘Time after time with 
fortune far beyond her deserts China 
has enlisted in her service foreigners 
who have brought to bear on their 
Iabours an amount of zeal and loyalty 
only less remarkable than the thankless 
selfishness and black ingratitude with 
which they have beon received. The 
naval and military officials, possessed of 
few ideas beyond a set purpose of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, and for whom the 
“service” might “go to the devil” at once 
so long as their own ends were secured, 
could ill understand or even tolerate 
for long the unswerving rectitude and 
lofty disinterestedness of those who had 
obviously so much less to gain than 
themselves. Not that they were in- 
sensible to superior skill and knowl 

as long as these could be utilised with- 
out detriment to their own interests. 
If the foreigner could only be induced 
to wink at occasional breaches of dis- 
cipline or derelictions of duty, if he 





would only consent to close his eyes 
altogether to a “squeeze” here and there 
of which a share would come to him- 
self, he and his Chinese colleagues 
might live together in peace and amity 
for the rest of their days, But that 
was impracticable. The children of 
darkness can have no part with the 
children of light, and though the day 
might be delayed the unceasing gue- 
rilla warfare has invariably shown that 
the final conflict could not be eveut- 
ually foregone. A seething mass of 
envious intrigue, of unscrupulous. and 
systematic misrepreseutation has end- 
lessly dashed itself against a reserve, 
perhaps too distant, and a hauteur, 


j sometimes unsympathetically strained, 


which indeed it could never hope 
to break, but only by sheer  persis- 
tence of effort contrive to weary. Once 
more the Chinese have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the success of 
the old tactics. Intrigue and envy 
have triumphed all along the line. 
Admiral Lang has goue, wearied out 
at last, and the carnival of disorder 
may now begin. 

‘The circumstances which led to this 
untoward result present uo features of 
novelty and need not be referred to in 
detail. The origin of the present Chi- 
nese naval system is well kuown. The 
necessity of superseding the extravagant 
and obsolete system of provincial navies 
was felt as far back as 1860, with the 
result that three years later the Sherard- 
Osborne flotilla had arrived in Chinese 
waters, only, however, to be sent back 
to where it had come from. Perhaps a 
scheme so ill-digested deserved uo 
better fate, but the germ, at any rate, 
of a centralised or national navy was 
there, of which the fruit was to 
appear in after yéars. The Chinese 
navy proper may be said to have barely 
attained its majority, and though by no 
means full-grown it has shown un- 
doubted future promise. ‘I'he northern 
squadron, with its ironclads, armed 
cruisers, and gunboats was a fleet in 
which the Viceroy, by whose exertions 
and courage it was built up, might find 
a legitimate source of gratification and 
pride. It was not put on a proper 
footing until 1886, when the English 
Government by a friendly act lent Ad- 
miral Lang, who at that time held the 
rank of post-captain aud who was 
generally regarded as a man of excep- 
tional abilities, with every prospect of 
entering upon a distinguished and 
brilliant career, to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The fleet was at once placed 
under the joint command of the two 
admirals Lang and ‘Ting, on the under- 
standing that the latter was to act as 
Admiral Lang’s colleague. It would 
have been difficult to arrange it 
otherwise, as Admiral Ting, on the one 
hand, though holding equal substantive 
rank, had to trust to his foreign collea- 
gue on all naval matters, of which 
he was profoundly ignorant, not indeed 
being a sailor at all; and, on the other 
hand, it would have been impossible 
for an officer of Admiral’s Lang’s rank 





and position, even if his Government 
would have permitted it, to act as the 
subordinate ofa Chinaman. ‘This prin- 
ciple of officers assisting a foreign power 
being only allowed to act for and not 
under native officials, was laid down as 
far back as 1863 in despite of all the 
efforts of Prince Kung, and the Chinese 
were perfectly well aware that an officer 
on active service could not be obtained 
on any other terms. 

On such conditions Admiral Lang 
took up his command. Under the new 
régime the fleet made a surprising ad- 
vance in general eficiency which did 
not fail to attract the admiring notice 
of Li Hung-chang during his fortnight’s 
cruise with the squadron in 1888. ‘This 
marked improvement was due to no 
scamping measures. At the naval college 
at ‘Tientsin, and at Weihaiwei, under the 
able supervision of Mr. Bourchier, the 
foundations were being well and truly 
laid. Everything in fact was succeeding 
to awish when the ill-concealed jealousy 
of the native officers at last broke out 
in an act of wanton and unprovoked 
insult during the temporary absence of 
Aduiral 4 To receive an insult 
from a semi-civilised barbarian is in 
itself a comparatively small matter, aud 
had it at once been repudiated by the 
higher authorities might well have been 
overlooked. But it shortly transpired 
that the action of the subordinate 
ofticers was regarded with even a certain 
amount of sympathy in the very quar- 
ter where justice demanded that it 
should meet with stern measures of 
repression ; and it was at once made 
clear that the event had, and was 
meant to have, a sigvification deeper 
than appeared on the mere surface. 
Tt could mean nothing less. than that 
Aduniral Lang’s position was to be con- 
sidered subordinate to that of the 
officers who were formerly subordinate 
to himself. It was nothing less than a 
complete reversal of the conditions on 
which he had consented to serve. 
‘The servants were henceforth to be the 
masters and the Admiral was to take 
his orders from those to whom he had 
previously been accustomed to issue his 
own commands. No good purpose 
could be served by submitting for one 
instant to such gross indignity, and 
Admiral Lang immediately sent in his 
resiguation, which was accepted. 

With the close of this disagreeable 
incident we bring our remarks to a 
conclusion. It is vain to attempt to 
forecast the future consequences. It 
may be argued from the strictest logical 
inference that under ordinary circum- 
stances the entire fleet will shortly be 
seen sunk, stranded, or rendered unfit 
for active service. ‘To which we reply 
that somehow the circumstances never 
are ordinary in China, Her marvellous 

od luck shows no signs of leaving 

er, and her ships will be riding 
the main after the perpetration of 
blunders which would have rung the 
death knell of less fortunate navit It 
is idle to lift the voice of and 
point out that in future it abe 
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difficult. to find officers to take service 
with the Chinese Government. It will 
be nothing of the kind. “Hope springs 
eternal in the human—especially the 
Anglé-Saxon—breast” and as soon as 
she requires them China will find at 
her hand men qualified as much by 
their faith as their courage to fill 
the shoes of Admiral Lang. We have 
still less desire to point the moral 
which has grown somewhat stale by 
dint of repetition. It is the old 
drama with its familiar plot. The 
scene has changed but the veteran actor 
still sustains the title réle. With the 
advancing years he has grown less 
amenable to reason and more the sport 
of his own arrogance. From time to time 
the mask is dropped and we see him 
the same—his cynicism less veiled, 
more opeuly wuscrupulous than of yore 
——but still in all essentials the Li Hung- 
chang we knew of old, waxed some- 
what bolder from the day, now nearly 

ty years ago, when he fled before 
if wrath of Colonel Gordon. 











RICE. 
Sth July. 

‘Tne time when the Grand Canal was 
made separates the Middle Ages of 
China from the modern period. Just at 
that epoch the dryness of the northern 
climate had been increasing 
contury after century reudered a great 
water communication necessary to link 
the north and south together, aud this 
could only be effected by a powerful 
dynasty like that of the Mongols, which 
for the first and only time in all history, 
coubined Persia, Russia, Siberia and 
China in oue empire. The Mongols had 
no civilisation of their own, but they 
had an instinct for accomplishing great 
things and they had faith in themselves 
and in their destiny, a faith which gave 
them political energy. ‘They believed 
themselves to be visibly aided by the 
Providence of the Eternal Heaven. 
‘This favourite and energetic expression 
was theu their word for God. The idea 
of joining Hangchow, the capital of 
Southern China, with Peking, the capital 
of Northern China, the one on the 
thirtieth degree of latitude and the 
other on the fortieth, pleased the Mon- 
gols. It was too early then to change 
the provincial tribute into silver. It 
was better to send it in the form of 
graiu, according to the old traditional 
plan. When the south was conquered 
the question came up for consideration, 
how shall the tribute of the south be 
conveyel? The answer was, by the 
construction of a great canal. Silver 
could not then be found in su 
quantity. Grain at that time w: 
had always been a sort of national 
currency. As copper cash was money 
so also grain in pints, bushels and picals 
vas woney. ‘There was no way of avoid- 
ing the necessity then felt fur a great 
canal by which the government mi: 

































ight 
receive its dues and support the metro- 
politan~ population of soldiers, civil 
officers, and traders. ‘This is what the 














Peking administration just six hundred 
years ago Were thinking about. Thejr 
+ army of dependents in the two 
rundred boards and officers of the capi- 
tal were paid their salaries half in grain 
and half in paper money. What the 
cabinet had to do was to amalgamate 
north and south as best they could, 
'Vhe Cathay of European old geography 
was North China, which had then been 
a separate kingdom during a century and 
ahalf ‘The Manji of old geographers 
was South China also, including Hupeh 
and Szechuan. ‘This great political 
achievement of the Yuen dynasty syn- 
chronised with the change brought about 
in agriculture by the increasing dryness 
of the climate. The time had come 
when millet, raised by dry agriculture 
had replaced rice, raised by wet agri- 
culture, all over the north. 
gols drove out the Golden Tartars from 
North China and conquered from the 
Chao imperial family the whule of rice- 
growing China. 








Tfany one will look into Kang 
Dictionary under tao, “tice,” 





will find it stated that the YViie-dwei, 
adictionary of the Yuen dynasty, re- 
marks of tao, that it is the white rive now 
culticated in the south for the people's 
ordinary food. This mode of speaking 
certainly implies that the writer, liviug 
six centuries ago, had an impression that 
a change had taken place in agricul 
ture on a grand seale. In the way 
that old books speak of rice we see 
proof that wherever water came down 
in streams over the northern plain 
country so as to be suitable for irriga- 
tion, rice was grown. But at present the 
way of speaking is different. ‘The ex- 
pression found in the dictionary in 
question of the 13th century is a 
specimen of it. Then let us also take 
into consideration and carefully weigh 
the classical expression Shih yit hu tao, 
“rice is reaped in the tenth month.” 
It is found in the Book of Odes, in that 
section which contains the local poetry 
of the Pin duchy in the western part of 
Shensi, latitude thirty-five. ‘The ques- 
tion is, was rice reaped in November 
or in September iu the valley watered 
by an afiluent of the Wei River, 
three thousand years ago? The new 
calendar of Woo Wang was promul- 
gated about B.C.1120. The months 
were so altered in the new calendar 
that November instead of being the 
teuth month as it was previously, 
became the eighth month. Chinese 
native scholars are of opinion that the 
poetry preserved the old expressions 
and that it is November, that is meant. 
Tn changing the calendar for official 
use, the old poem would remain wn- 
altered. Even if it was September that 
was meant and if the text of the poem 
was changed (to suit the new calendar, 
it still remains to be explained how it 
was that an ordinary agricultural pro- 
cess of this kind could then take place 




































in north-west C! in the latitude of 
thirty-tive degrees, when it suits that of 


thirty much better. We seem to be 
driven to the conclusion that the climate 


The Mon- | 


in north-west China was both moister 
and hotter three thousand years ago 
than it is now. We had better accept 
the account given by Chinese native 
scholars of this calendar and in accord- 
ance with their judgment relegate the 

em in which these words occur to the 

egiuning of the fifteenth ceutury before 

Christ, previous to the time of the 
change of the calendar in the twelfth 
century. If we do this, and if the 
document is free from mistakes, we 
learn that about B.C. 1400 November 
was the time when near the Yellow River 
in Shensi rice was harvested, for it was 
about ‘that time that Kung Lew, the 
representative of what afterwards be- 
came the Chow imperial family, was 
living in that region. 

At present rice cultivation extends 
from Hankow all the way up the Han 
rivertoHanchung Foo, inthethirty-third 
degree of latitude. Richthoven when 
travelling describes the remarkable 
change in the character of the country 
when the Ch'inling range is crossed by 
a traveller southward bound. The loess 
is left and South China with its rice 
cultivation is reached at once. This 
mountain range is the southern bound 
ary in this longitude of the loess agri- 
culture. ‘lhe whole of the loess region 
‘is now devoted to agriculture without 
irrigation as a rule. Formerly on the 
other hand rice was cultivated over a 
large portionof the same tract of country. 
For exaunple there is evidence of it near 
faiyuen Fu in the heart of the loess 
country. We find in the time of the 
‘Yhree Kingdoms sixteen hundred years 
ago, that it is casually mentioned that 
the people there were urged by an able 
administrator to cultivate rice by irriga- 
tion on the banks of a stream called the 
Water of Longevity. ‘his intended 
as an extension of rice cultivation for 
the production of food in time of drowsht. 
‘The province of Hupeh still retains rice 
cultivation through its whole extent, 
and the southern part of Shensi also. 
This renders the dividing line of the 
loess and the non-loess country very 
irregular. It is remarkable that the 
Golden 'Tartars should have possessed 
the loess country almost exclusively 
while the Sung dynasty possessed the 
remainder of China. Here we see the 
operation of Buckle’s principle that 
climate controls history and that the 
natural features of a country have much 
to do with the course of public events. 























@utports. 


NOTES ON CHEFOO. 
cian eee. 
(eROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

The Consul-General for Belgium and 
‘Madame Goebel are staying here for a litle 
while to enjoy the sea bathing (on their 
return from Peking). Bishop and Mrs. 
Scott have arrived to spend the sununer, 
and on Sunday last, for tho firet_ time, 
evening service was’ held in St. Peter's 
Chureli on the East Beach. Chefuo is 
looking quite animated, with riding parties 
on the beach and sailing and bathing parties 
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in the water every evening. It is a good 
deal warmer than last year at the same 
time. ‘The Shanghai visitors have even 
been heard to assert that it is hotter in 
Chefoo than in the Model Settlement which 
they left behind, but that is only because 
the sun shines here uninterruptedly, and a 
sun shining in the month of June is apt 
to be fierce at any point on the China 
coast. 

‘A tace meeting is spoken of for the end 
of September, and if it be as successful as 
that of last year we shall be well satisfied. 

25th June. 

Since I began my letter wo have had 
several days of heavy rain, which was much 
needed in the country. ‘The prospects for 
the harvest are decidedly favoura 

Admiral Lang remains here with his 
family till the hot weather is over. 

28th June. 


CHINKIANG. 
pacaubivaiactba 
(rnow OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Exceedingly hot weather has prevailed 
here since last Wednesday. ‘This year we 
have experionced very little of the mei HB 
weather. The Chinese have finished s 
ting out rice after harvesting a tolerably 
good wheat crop. 
Charles Denby, the American 
Minister to Peking, came up the river 
on Wednesday night, in the Monocacy, 
and left on Saturday for Shanghai. He 
was entertained by the Consul and also by 
the Taotai. ‘The American missionaries 
tendered him a reception on Friday evening, 
but a provious engagement, precluded his 
accepting. He expressed his hearty thanks, 
‘and regrets that he could not be present. 
‘The friendliness tomissionary work, of which 
he writes ‘it is difticult to say too much 
good,” and his kindness and courtesy to 
inissionaries themselves have won for him 
the respect and esteem of all. In a letter 
ton friend at home Minister Denby says 
in reference to missionaries, “ Belie 
nobody when he sneers at them, ‘The man 
is simply not posted on the work. i 
“These men and women are honest, pint 
sincere, industrious and trained for th 
work by the most arduous study.” Writ- 
ing thua, Col. Denby is, in a way, helping 
missionaries to accomplish and perfect that 
which he says they are already doing— 
‘civilising, educating, and taking care of 
helpless thousands, 

80th June. 















































FOOCHOW. 
pecker calli 
(From the Foochow Echo.) 
Even with the flood we have had, the 
rice crop is expected to be a very good one, 


and the farmers. are justly happy at the 
expected remult of their tolleome tabours. 

The dull state of our ton market is of no 
small consequence to the native teameu, 
who we learn are already in much anxiety 
about their stocks. As tho teas have cost 
them very low prices they can undoubted- 
ly accept the offers foreign merchants are 
making, wha will still leave: them a good 
profit. 

We are given to understand that the 
natives of Foochow were elated with joy 
on hearing the news that Yue-Kuan who 
formerly held the post of Salt Commis- 
sioner of Fuhkien province and Governor 
of Kuangtung, was appointed to succeed 
the present Viceroy Pien, who, as is re- 
ported, is impexched by the board of Cen- 
sors at Peking. 

It is reported that the Provincial Judge 
Lung will soon give up the seal of his office, 
‘on account of the news of the death of his 
mother having reached him some days ago. 














NEWCHWANG. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
This is the 5th day of the 5th_month— 
the Dragon's Feast—an important’ Chinese 
holiday on which it is difficult to get any 
work done, It isalso a great settling day 
and Iam glad to hear that it is a satis- 
factory one in this respect, although the 
continued drought makes grain operators 
very anxious as to the outturn of the next 
crops of beans, millet, etc. The want of 
rain is the cause of much sickness and the 
death-rate is rather on the increase. No 
further news yet from the railway en- 
gineers, ‘The two chief difficulties between 
this and Kirin are a tract of boggy ground, 
abvut 60 or 70 miles long, and a thick forest 
and jungle of 40 to50 miles, ‘The latter may 
be u eful to fill up the other, or perhaps it 
will be feasible to circumvent the low 
ground. Auyhow, with such exceptions, and 
the cutting through a mountain pass, the 
laying down of rails is not likely to’ be a 
costly undertaking, compared to what is 
done in Europe or even in Japan, On the 
other hand it is of vital importance to hi 
i in order to be in communica- 
tion with'the actual defensive works of the 
frontier, which, if left unsupported, would 
simply “become a part of the strength 
of the invading forces. To hesitate now 
may end in a fearful loss to the 
Chinese Empire, who have acted too long 
on the penny’ wise and pound foolish” 
principle. I hear that a large sum for 
preliminary expenses has been voted, and 
that a very large loan is on the fapis, 
so large that I don’t like to allude to it, 
As a commercial undertaking, to say no- 
thing of the strategic necessity, there can 
be no doubt it would be most’ successful. 
At this moment there are thousands of 
tons of beareake, grain, oil, and other pro- 
duce waiting for water and favourable 
winds, to supply the tonnage ready for it. 
Many’ thousands of piculs of chartered 
vessels had to leave for the want of produce 
which could have reached port easily by 
road, or rather rail. 

Tt'may be stated once for all that a rail- 
way would not only be a great advantage 
to this port, but it would be the making of 
one of the finest provinces in China, Man- 

d would eventually so enrich the 
that she could defy the world as 
re concerned, for warfare 
and other purposes. In fact, a railway 
costing say twenty million taels would be 
far more useful than a dozen fleets of 
vessels worn out in cruising about with 
nothing to do, at an enormous yearly out- 
lay. 

2ist June. 
































INGPO. 
a. 
(rRoM A CORRESPONDESS.) 

‘The last three days have been unbear- 
ably hot out of doors, in spite of the fresh 
breeze that has prevailed from the S.E., 
and all Ningpo is profusely perspiring. As 
a result of the recent heavy rains we have 
had little or no flood tides to speak of, and 
in consequence of the swollen state of the 
river, boats from the interior have been 
unable to pass under the bridges. The 
steamers Kowshing, Kiangteen, and Ichang 
appear to obtain a fairly proportionate 
number of native passengers, though, I 
think, the first named veesel is rather the 
favourite. Upon the arrival of the Kot- 
shing at 6 o'clock this morning there was 
the usual wild rush of the great unwashed 
to get on board as soon as she touched the 
pontoon, the result being that two unfor- 











tunate coolies were pushed over into the 
water between the vessel’s side and the 
pontoon. As neither of them reached the 
Surface after sinking it is to be surmised 
that they were sucked under the pontoon. 
‘This dual fatslity will not of course have 
the slightest beneficial effect upon the 


ignorant horde of coolies who congregate 
every morning upon the pontoon bridyes, 
ready, when the gates are open, to charge 
frautically on board the arriving steamer. 
‘The local police ought to be able to abate 
the nuisance. If no action is taken by 
those responsible, further accidents and 
fatalities will eventuate. 


26th June. 





PAOTING FU. 
penndalendcierth 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

The wheat harvest is now just being 
gathered, and every one is very busy. The 
grain is fret pulled up by the, root, tied in 
bundles and carried home. The routs aro 
then cut off by means of a large, clumsy 
knife, which is hinged at one end to a heavy 
grooved stick, into which groove the knife 
closes. It requires one person to place the 
sheaves of wheat across the block, and 
another to press the knife down into the 
groove, thus cutting the bundle in 
two. ‘The grain is then threshed out, 
generally by means of a heavy stone roller 
drawn by animals around a threshing floor 
made of hard-pounded earth. The straw 
and coarser chaff being carefully raked 
away, and the wheat into a heap, the win- 
nowing is done by throwing the grain into 
the air and against the wind, This requires 
considerable skill in the use of the shovel, 
so as to drop the clean wheat on the floor, 
while the chaff is blown away, ‘The wheat 
in this section is pronounced * good” in 
quality and yield. Occasional showers have 
fallen from time to time, but the yield of 
the autumn crops will be determined by 
the summer rains yet to come. 

Mr. Niu 4 of the Chinese Telegraph 
Co., accompanied by two foreign assistants 
anda considerable staff of native labourers, 
recently passed through here, Their mission 
is to extend the line westward through 
‘Taiyuen Fu, Shensi, to Ilion the north-west 
border, The route has alroady been detor- 
mined, and the poles scattered along the 
line. ‘Many rumours, varying in their 
nature, have been afloat in regard to this 
project, but no serious dificulty is appro- 
hended in erecting the line. 

This place is on the high road of travel 
to Taiyuen Fu, Shansi, both from Peking 
aud from Tientsin, It can be reached by 
boat from the latfer place, and is at ‘the 
head of navigation.” At the present time, 
however, the practical “head of naviga: 
tion” is about 50 li by Jand distant. From 
this point to Paoting Fu, the depth of 
water at this season of the year is about 
8 or 10 inches, which can be increased 
to 20 or 24 inches by rude locks, which 
require both time and patience’ in the 
opening and closing. For they consist 
simply of largo, square timbers droppod 
one upon the other down a groove in solid 
stone masonry, and require a good deal of 
main strength both to lift out and re-place. 
‘The stream is narrow—a mere thread—the 
banks high, and although the water supply 
is limited. it would bea very simple matter, 

nd comparatively inexpensive, to construct 
aconvenient system of locks which would 
make navigation continuous and easy during 
these dry months, ‘This would be of great 
value to the provincial capital, and greatly 
facilitate trade into Shansi and. the north- 
west. 

The American Board has a station at 
Paoting Fu, connected with which is a pros- 
perous” work extending far out among 
country villages. From fifty to eighty 
pationis are treated daily in the dispensary 
and hospital. Hitherto the local work has 
been mainly carried on within the city, the 
insanitary conditions of which have com: 
pelled the absence of the missionaries for 
the greater part of the summer in order 
to maintain their health. More recently 
premises have been secured ontside tho 
south gate, near the river, and gradually 





































































things are taking shape for the transfer of 
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the foreign force, and the larger part of the 
medical and educational work of the station 
to this more healthful locality. Apprecin- 
tion in particular of the medical part of the 
work has been shown by the officials, and 
new openings of influence and labour are 
continually c-ming to their notice in the 
country,’ Just now the foreign force is 
very weak, consisting of only one medical 
missionary and family, and a single lady. 
Every consideration demands the speedy 
reinforcement of these workers—or both 
thoy and the work must suffer in conse- 
quence. 

It is reported that the American Presby- 
terians are thinking of opening a station in 
this city. The field is a large one, and the 
opportunities are many, but it is a question 
wether the greatest ainottt of good. will 
not be accomplished by this body opening 
& new centre of influence and light, and 
Jeaving those who have done so well in 
thie to reap the results of their own hard 
beginnings and well deserved success. Such 
fa course moans a much wider field brought 
under the influence of the missionary, and 
a larger territory occupied at the same 
expenditure of time, money, and strength ; 
possible collisions and ill feeling with their 
evil results would be avoided, and in a 
word, mission comity and the largest re- 
sults would be more certainly secured, 


12th June. 











TIENTSIN. 
——— pet 
(From the Chinese Times of 21st June.) 


Captain W. M. Lang, R.N., resigned 

his commission as Co: ‘enieal of the Chi- 

nese fleet on the 15th instant, and the 

same has been accepted by the Viceroy. 

It_is not improbable that other English 

ong will follow the example of Captain 
ang. 

‘The level of the river continues to fall, 
but the depth of water increases, if any- 
thing, showing that the bed is scouring. 
‘The flood tide has been distinctly observed 
this week at Tientsin. 

‘The country is suffering from the long 
drought, and the soil has never been so dry. 
‘The spring crops ars being gathered rather 
short; the autumn staples, maize and millet, 
fare very backward, but they keep green, 
and it is not yet too late for the rain to 
freshen them into new life. 

Edward Dawson, Driver, was charged 
by the China Railway Company, before 
Byron Brenan, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, with 
gross dereliction of duty when in charge 
of the 12,28 down train on the 12th June, 
whereby life and property were endangered; 
and he was sentenced to six months’ impri- 
sonmentinShanghai. ‘There was nodefence, 
the accused being unable to remember the 
occurrences of the day. It may be remem- 
bered that Dawson was the man who be- 
haved so well on the occasion of the accident 
on the line in March, 1889, for it was to 
his energy and presence of mind under most 
trying circumstances that the loss of life 
then was mifiimised, No doubt this, and 
the general. good character of the man, 
saved him from the more severe penalty to 
which his conduct rendered him liable. 

This is the longest day on which The 
Chinese Times has ever been published, 
and the past week has been one of the 
hottest on record. Thermometers in the 
shade in various parts of the settlement 
have been indicating 100° to 110° Fahr. 
Yet the air is so dry that although it seems 
to burn like an oven, it is not oppressive, 
and the nights are quite cool. 

Russian papers say that a scheme has 
boen submitted to the Committee of Minis- 
ters in St. Petersburg for the construction 
of a railway in the Ussuri territory before 
the close of the present year. 


























YOKOHAMA. 


- 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Certain correspondence which has lately 

appeared in the columns of the local press 








has led me to decide to say a few words | 


upon a short trip to the south of this. Few | 
questions appear to produce more thorough- 
ly discordant views than those relating to 
the bearing and consideration of Japanese 
to foreign residents and travellers. If all 
met with the pleasant experiences which 
characterised my brief trip throughout, | 
there would soon be astonishing unanimity | 
on the subject ; for I confess I returned 
with warm feelings of gratitude to half a 
dozen Japanese whom accident cast in my 

way. The one letter of introduction I! 
went armed with I was not able to present 
until just about to return, and it caunot | 
therefore be said that exc*ptional circum. 
stances contributed in any way to my good | 
fortune. 
ness cheerfally allow themselves to be 
turbed at unusual hours and await one’s 
return in order to render the skilled assi 

tance previously sought, and cap all by 
declining the proffered’ payment ; when 
one finds a ready companion in a young 
master of an extensive establishment | 
whose kindly interest and quick local 
intelligence are put ut one's service for three 
or four hours at a stretch, it would be sur- 
prising if the recipient ‘failed indeed to 
manifest an appreciative spirit at once 
warm and sincere. And it cannot be said 
that the explanation is distance from foreign 
centres, for the major portion of the time 
was spent in Nagoya, and the rest in a 
small town within twenty miles of it. From 
the time I left Yokohama station to the 
time I returned, I failed to detect a single 
incident calculated to confirm or 
to suggest ideas relative to the supposed 
antiforeign feelings of the people. 

Tf any Shanghai residents intend to visit 
these shores this summer, I would strongly 
recommend them to make the trip from 
Kobe to Yokohama by rail, and to break 
the journey by staying either at Kioto 
or Nagoya, or, if time allows, at both places, 
The former as is well known is admittedly 
one of the most beautifully situated cities 
in the country, possessing numerous inter- 
esting features ; and the latter, by reason 
of its castle and temples and the manu- 
factories of Cloisonné ware and the special 
lacquered and enamelled porcelain, etc., 
lately patented and which is produced in 
Owari alone, will abundantly repay a visit. 
Accomodation for foreigners is provided at 
the Shinachu Hotel, about 5 minutes’ ride 
from the Nagoya Railway Station. At 
Kioto, Yaami’s Hotel is generally prefer- 
red. ‘The journey by rail may be looked 
forward to with equanimity and pleasur 
The scenery along the line is varied an 
interesting, and will alone repay one for 
any discomfort an over-sonsitive traveller 
might experience. Every provision has 
been made for the comfort of the travelling 
public ; and it may be added, for the bene- 
fit of any one not anxious to secure the 
exclusiveness a first-class compartment 
generally ensures, that the second-class 
compartment seems to be every whit 
comfortable as the first. Refreshments of 
me kind can be bought at almost every 















































When men in the course of busi- | giv 


| object of relieving the distress, I 


was told that there were actually a large 
number in extreme want in the city, and 
numbers whose only relief would apparently 
be death, but that they were prevented 
by the police from appearing in the streets 
to beg. And it must be remembered that 
it is characteristic of the people to endure 
submissivelyand without active resentment. 
It is, T consider, on the whole a gratifying 
sin’that altered feelings ore being shewn 
from time to time in various parts of the 
land. A determination to enquire into and 
seek causes is the first step to the discovery 
of means of prevention or delivery. ‘There 
is something cruel in a condition’ of things 
which arranges for the export of tons of 
ricefor which the peopleof thelandaredying. 
An extensive conflagration has just added to 
thedistressand hardship of numbersinTokio, 
Ie is to be hoped that a generous response 
will be given to the various renewed appeals 
in behalf of relief work. Sir Edwin Arnold 
reading at the Rokumeikan on 
riday next of portions of his new poem on 
the ‘Light of the World,” the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to the most worthy 
cer- 
tain that all who possibly can will shew 
their appreciation of the distinguished 
eutleman’s exceptionally considerate offer 
By availing themeelves of what in Iteelf 
will assuredly prove a rare opportunity of 
enjoying an extraordinary literary treat. 
As the Mail observed, no worthier object 
could have been found for the initial intro- 
duction of a work dealing with the actions 
of One who was in the supremest. sense 
the friend and advocate of the poor and 
unfortunate. 
25th June. 


























Preetings. 








MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


‘Ata meeting of the Council held in 
the Board Room, No. 23, Kiangse Road, 
Shanghai, on Tuesday, the 24th June, 1890, 
at 4 o'clock p.m. 

Present:—Messrs. J. Macgregor (Chair- 
man), M, Adler, D. Brand, D. C, Jansen, 
Ph, Lieder, G. H. Wheeler, J. Welch and 
the Secretary. 

The Summons calling the meeting is 
taken as read. 

The Minutes of the last meeting are read, 
confirmed, signed by the Chairman and 
passed for publication. 

Cash Statement for the past week is sub- 
mitted and cheques for sundry accounts 
are signed. 

Return of Prisoners apprehended and 
Police daily reports for the past week are 
submitted. 

Pasteur Laboratory. — The following 
letter is read and ordered to be published : 


Shanghai, 20th June, 1890, 
S1r,—I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter’ of 18th June informing me that my 
application for an annual grant of Tis. 2,000 
for the installation and conduct of a labora- 
tory for Pasteurian Vaccin: must, be 
allowed to stand over for the present. V 
regard to this I have however further to point 
out to the Council that the starting of such a 
laboratory would be greatly facilitated if I 














station, and the tea at some stations (near | could at once communicate with Dr, Milles in 
Shidzuka for instance) is exceptionally | Rurope. ‘The living material might then be 
good. It is, however, well for those who | imported directly from M. Pasteur’s labora- 
cannot any Japanese food to carry a tory, and might be kept alive by Dr. Milles 





few sandwiches, ete. 

‘The distress continues to be acutely felt 
all over the country, and in more than one 
place serious disturbances have occurred, 
suffering hundreds being goaded into reck- 
less action by sheer want and despair. That 
few indications meet the passer through 
is unfortunately uo guarantee that hunger 
and starvation are unknown. Failing to 
observe such signs at Nagoya, I enquired 
whether the fearful advance in the price 
of rice had not made itself felt so severe- 


during hig return voyage to China. Besides 
this, Dr. Milles being himeelf personally con- 
cerned in the work and understanding fully 
our requirements in Shanghai, would the 
best person to purchase the plant needed, 
while he is still in Europe and able to select 
for himself. 
Thave the honour to be, 
Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
Epwanp HENpERsos, 
Health Officer. 





ly in that part of the country; and 


R, Trorsurs, Esq., 
Secretary. 
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Decided to delay replying yntil next 
week. 

Garbage Yard, Soochow Oreek.—The fol- 
lowing correspondence is submitted, and 
ordered to be published 


18, Yuen-ming-yuen Road, 
Shanghai, 20th June, 1890. 
Lot N12. 

Sm,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 17th instant 
in the above mintter. 

I think that, from the tone of your reply, 
the Council must be unaware that it was at 
the request of H.E. the Tuotai that a new 
title deed to the foreshore was issued to me, 
as owner of Lot 112 and that I have pai 

i ment. ground rent for it, 
regarding the foreshore as 
simply an accumulation of Lot 112. I, there- 
fore, now write to inform you of this, and to 
ask you to comply with the request contained 
in my letter of the 14th instant. 

Of course I have always considered the 
foreshore in question as part of Lot 112, 
and it was only in consequence of seeing the 
correspondence with reference to it, published 
in the North-China Daily News of the 4th 
instant, that compelled me to write to you 
and assert my rights. 

Tam, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Hanoup Brower, 
Jos Macarecor, Esq., . 
Chairman, Shanghai’ Municipal Couneil. 


Shanghai, 25th June, 1890. 

Sin,—I have tc acknowledge the receipt of 

our letter of the 20th inst., uddressed to the 

Shairman, which has been ‘submitted to the 

Council, who in reply direct me to refer you 

to theéth Article of the Land Regulatio 

which is to the effect that land in the Settle: 

ment can only be rented on the terms of the 

renters surrendering to public use the beach 

grounds, and foreshiores, and that no act of 

Ownership shall be exercised over them by 

the renters thereof, notwithstanding any pay- 

ment by them to the Chinese Government of 
any ground rent. 

Tam, Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
R. F. Taorsvrs, 
Secretary. 


























Hanoup Brower, Esq. 

Lighting.—The annexed correspondence 
with the Shanghai Gas Company is read 
and ordered to be published :— 

Shanghai, 14th June, 1890, 

§1n,—Referring to your letter of the 19th 
and my reply of 27th December last, I am 
now directed to inform you that the Council 
are prepared to make a new contract with 
the Bhanghai Gas Company for the lighting 
of a portion of the Settlement with the same 
number of lamps as at present, for a period 
‘of 3 years from the Ist July next, provided 
they are supplied ‘with gas at the same rate 
as private individuals, say $2 per 1,000 cubic 
feet, loss the usual discount of 10% allowed to 
large consumers, the Council to pay in addi- 
tion the same amount per month as at present 
for lighting, cleaning, painting and keeping 
in repair the lamps and pillars, 


Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. F, Trornors, 
Secretary. 


Cur. SonEPPRLMASS, Esq. 
Secretary, Shanghai Gas Co. 


Shanghai, 24th June, 1890. 


Sr,—In reply to your letter of 14th instant 
Tam directed to say that from the first pro: 
imo the only discount allowed by this Com- 

y_ will Be 5% to. pri consumers of 

),000 cubic feet and upwards, per month. 

‘The Company is prepared to make a con- 
tract for three years from the Ist July next 
with the Council for the lighting of a portion 
of the Settlements with not less number of 
lamps than at present, at the rate of $2 per 
1,000 cubie feet, the Council to pay in addi- 
tion for lighting, cleaning and repairing. 

‘Owing to thie Company, in supplying the 

lic lamps, having not only to bear all the 

joss from leakage, but also the lose of the 
escaping should a light be blown out, besides 
having to pay a fine on such lights being out, 

















the Council would be on more favourable 


terms than even the largest private consumer, | 2™ 


Tam, Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
‘co SCHEPPELMASN, 
Secretary, Shanghai Gas Company. 

RF. Taonsvns, Boa, = 

After a short discussion it is decided to 
accept this offer. 

Police.—The following return is sub- 
mitted, and ordered to be published :— 

Return of apprehensions, etc., made by the 
Municipal Police during tne week ending the 
28th day of June, 1890:— 














No, of appre- 
Ofences, ‘venstoas. 
Breach of Municipal Regulations...... 2 
Burglary 1 
Cruelty ‘to animals 1 
Furious riding or dri 3 
Larceny from person 1 
Larceny by servants 1 


Larceny from dwellin, 
Miscellaneous cases. 


” ” confiscated 
Beggers, Hawkers, Ragpickers, 
Whee barrow Licenses suspended 
Handsart yy ” 





Total persons coming under the 
notice of Police 

Dead bodies found in stree 

Dogs captured.. 











4 . McEvES, 
faptain Superintendent, S. Mf. P 
28th June, a: 

The Meeting then adjourned. 


Cattle in Native Dai ‘The following 
report is ordered to be published with the 
foregoing minutes :— 

Reveaw ov AxnwaLa Kerr ar rie Navive Dasnaes 

‘Shanghai, 2tb June, 1690. 
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extioned dairies 

‘the past week 

‘and found to be healthy and free frem disease. 

Gronce Cameron, 
ast. Lnepr, 





Submitted, J.H, 





YANG-TSZE INSURANCE ASSO- 
CIATION, LD., 


A general meeting of the members of 
the above-named Company was held on 
Tuesday at 2.30 o'clock p.m. at the office of 
Messrs. Russell & Co., Shanghai, for tho 
purpose of having an account laid before 
them showing the manner in which the 
winding-up has been conducted, and the 
property of the Company disposed of, and 
of hearing any explanation that might be 
given by the Liquidators, and also of deter- 
mining by Extraordinary Resolution the 
manner in which the books, accounts, and 
documents of the Company and of the 
Liquidators thereof should be disposed of. 

here were present Messrs. G. H. 
Wheeler (Chsisman) and A, C, Hunter, 
Liquidators ; C. Vincent Smith, E. 0: 
Arbuthnot and J. M. Young, Directors ; 
John Walter, H. J. Such, W, Hayward, 
W. H, Talbot, J. Chambers, J. Buchanan, 
J. Wilson, R. C, Renny, W. 8. Jackson, 
ana V. D'O, Wintle (Secretary), represent: 
ing B18 shares. 

The CuarrMax—Gentlemen, a quorum 
being present, I will call upon’Mr. Wintle 
to read the notice convening the meeting, 

Mr. Witte having read the notice, 

‘The Cuarwan said—The object of this 
meeting is to close the liquidation and 
relieve the liquidators from further respon- 
sibility. A notice convening this meeting 
has been advertised in the London Gazet 
one clear month before the date of thie 
meeting, and shareholders, have also been 
notified, at their registered address, of the 
meeting of to-day. A complete statement 
of accounts covering the whole period of 
liquidstion is now laid before you, and you 
will see at a glance that it does not ditfer 
in any way from the accounts submitted to 
and passed by the shareholders on May 
7th last, and the business now before you 
is therefore only of a formal nature, I 
shall be glad, however, to answer an; 
Questions, showing the manner in which 
the winding-up has been conducted, and to 
give any explanation if necessary, 

No questions being asked, 

‘The Cuarstax—It is proposed by Mr. 
€. Vincent Smith, and seconded by Mr, 
J. M. Young, “That the accounts sub. 
mitted to this meeting, showing the 
manner in which the winding-up has been 
conducted and the property of the Cor 
pany disposed of, be received and adopted.” 

‘The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

‘The Cuarkuax-—The next Resolution is 
an Extraordinary one, proposed by Mr. H, 
J. Such and seconded’ by Mr. John Waiter, 
“ That the books, accounts, and documents 
of the Company and of the Liquidators 
thereof be handed over to the new Asso- 
ciation.” 

The Resolution was carried unanimously 
and the meeting terminated, 





























Amusements, 





LITERARY AND DEBATING 
SOCIETY'S SMOKING CONCERT. 


A veritable smoking concert it was, in 
more ways than one : for besides smoking 


the fragrant weed, everybody was smoking 
hot. It ig euough just to exist in this 
weather ; yet the human mind in its rest- 
less perversity seeks for somo means to 
evade the dulness and monotony of each 
succeeding hot summer night ; and to the 
indefatigable Hon. Secretary of the Literary 
and Debating Society we were indebted for 
the pleasant entertainment on Tuesday 











evening, which, even under such unfayour- 
able atmospheric conditions, afforded us 
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much pleasure, and made us forget the ills 
ofthe day. Mr. J. Macgregor, the presi 
ent of the Society, opeued the proceedings 
ina few well-chosen remarks, Mr. Sullivan, 
whose appearance was hailed with ap- 
plause, having struck A on the pianoforte 
with much vigour, the gentlemen of the 
orchestra prepared their instruments for 
action to a nicety, and emerging on to 
the platform, made a vigorous onslaught, 
under the skilful generalship of Mr. Vinay, 
on the overture to Le Chevalier Breton, 
in a manner which spoke well for their 
energy under such trying conditions. 

‘A veryshortinterval elapsed, during which 
the music of the popping of corks and yell- 
ing for “‘Boy” prevailed all over the theatre. 
This gradually died away on the appearance 
of Mr. Wedemeyer, who sang a sung some- 
what new to Shanghai—he Lads in Red, 
by Moiloy. Needless to say it was rendered 
with much spirit, and received a hearty 
round of applause. Mr. R. Manners Kerr 
made a great hit in that highly amusing 
comic song, Oh, Johnny, don’t you go to 
sea,” but could not be induced to give an 
encore, Many gentlemen having reach- 
ed the stage of smoking churchwardens 
and being in a placid and tractable 
mood, Br. H. J. Sharp dispelled 
their’ state of calm and re-tfulness 
aud made their hair stand on end by a 
moat dramatic recitation of ‘The Women 
of Mumbles Head,” after which the audience 
tovk a pull at their glisses and listened to 
quaint and pretty trio for hautbois, 
clarinette and piano of Brod’s, very taste- 
fully played by Messrs, Portier, Pariset 
and Sullivan, "A couple of quartets for 
male voices closed the first part of the 
programme. They were sung with much 
expression by Messrs, Wedemeyer, Franks, 
Davies and Evans. Immediately these 
items were finished, @ panic set in and 
there was a stampede to the bottles,— 
bottles of all sizes and shapes, of all sort 
and conditions were brought into requisi- 
tion, and punished severely. After that, 
comparative order was restored ; and the 
amokers and drinkers sat down to face the 
second part with greater equanimity. By 
far the most interesting feature of the 
evening was the exhibition of the phono- 
graph by Mr. Mann, Many of us have seen 
Eaison’s marvellous invention at work 
on more than one occasion, but per- 
haps never to such perfection as on 
‘Quesday evening. ‘The instrument was 
placed forward in the middle of the stage 
with a huge cone attached to it, and under 
Mr. Mann's skilful direction emitted 
Nancy Lee and one or two airs pre- 
viously played into it by the town band, 
One could discern plainly the various in- 
struments, the tones of flute and clarinettes 

vedominating. Mr. Mann read an amus- 
Ing sketch into the tube, and then reeled 
it off to the amusement of the audience. 
‘Mr. Wedemeyer also created much merri- 
ment by singing a couple of verses into it : 
which Mr. Mam made the phonograph 
give out again. Since this wonderful piece 
‘of mechanism has come into vogue we 
may well paraphrase the uld poet's line into 
‘hear ourselves as others hear us ”—and no 
doubt some of us'would be full of disgust 
and chagrin. ‘The audience would have 
gong on all night with the phonograph ; but 
all things must come to an end ; and it was 

ith the greatest reluctance through enthu- 
siastic applause that Mr. Mann was per- 
mitied to make his bow and retire, 

With regard to the other items of the 
programme, Mr. Vinay’s orchestra com- 
mitted a terrific assault on another of 
Herman's overtures, La Couronne d'Or. 
A very nice variation in the pro- 
gramme was a delightfully classical 
song entitled The Mashers, in which 
Messrs. Wedemeyer and Kerr earned 
the thanks of the community as ex- 
pressed by the genuine applause and 
an encore, by ridiculing in an inimi 
table manner that monstrosity or nin- 
compoop which perambulates the public 















































garden in the hot summer evening, com- 
monly known as the Shanghai masher. The 
step-dancing of both performers was admira- 
ble. Mr. C. Bailey was irresistibly funny in 

ong Oh, let it be soon; his facial expres- 
sion alone would have gained him the well 
deserved encore, which he gave, eutitled 
Old England and the New. At the same 
time we question the propriety of singing 
entirely English patriotic songs or perliaps 
any of that nature at an assembly of 
s0 cosmopolitan a character. Mr. A. J. 
Franks gave a refined and expressive 
rendering of Salomon’s beautiful song I’ 
arise from dreams of thee, in which his 
pure ‘ocalisation showed to great advan- 
tage. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
G. A. Raper, Mr. Wedemeyer, to whom 
great praise is due for his hard work, 
Sing. Battin. Hayes’ setio-comic ‘song 
Of t» Philadelphia, which brought to a 
close an exceedingly successful and plea- 
sant evening’s entertainment, in spite of 
the intense heat. 











CRICKET. 
—-——. 
SHANGHAI CRICKET CLUB t, SHANGHAI 
RECKEATION CLUB. 

As practically the only inter-club cricket 
match in Shanghai is afforded by the 
encounters between the Cricket and Re- 
creation Clubs, considerable interest at 
tached to their first meeting this season, 
hich took ‘place, on, Saturday on the 
Recreation Ground. The Cricket Club 
did not put a strong team into the field, and 
during the earlier part of the day it seemed 
as if the younger club would win easily. 
After disposing of their opponents for 74, 
the home teau had scored 37 before the 
fall of the third wicket, and the result 
seemed already settled.” At this point, 
however, Turner was put on to bowl, and 
he actually accomplished the remarkable 
feat of taking seven out of the remaining 
eight wickets at a cost of 10 runs, the total 























only amounting to 56, thus leaving the], 


Cricket Club victors by 18 runs, Turner 
was helped by the state of the wicket, being 
euabled to pitch into a hole and thereby 
completely puzzle most of the batsmen, but 
he nevertheless bowled very well,’ and 
his analysis is a curiosity. It reads as 


Li...w .3..1 ..0. 
oe 1.1 .w2w. wee. 








w 

Play began at noon, the Cricket Club, 
having won the toss, sending in Moule and 
Butterworth to face the bowling of Mann 
and Wallace. Nine rous were scored in 
two overs, and then Butterworth was 
caught at the wicket. With seven runs 
added, Moule was bowled in attempting to 
drive ‘a ball, which kept low. Graham 
and Cornish were now together, and the 
latter was missed at square leg’ from tne 
second ball he received. ‘The mistake made 
no difference, as in Mann's next over Cor- 
ish was sent back by a capital running catch 
at long-on by Crawford. Anderson joined 
Graham, who was missed from a difficult 
one-hand chance in the slips by Wallace, 
off Mann, in whose next over Graham again 
gave a hard chance in the slips and escaped. 
‘Anderson. after a fluky in the slips, cut 
Mann prettily fur 3 and hit him square for 
2, but he was out 1-b-w in Wallace’s next 
over. Hearn stayed for a short time— 
during which Graham was again missed off 
Mann, this time at mid-off——and was 
then bowled by a break-back. Bates was 
lean_ bowled by the first ball’ he received. 
On Sullivan coming in S. Wallace relieved 
his brother, and clean bowled the new 
arrival, who was too anxious to hit. 
Drummond was soon bowled without 
scoring, and eight wickets were down for 
44 runs. Black joined Graham, and a 
short stand was made, the total being 
carried to 61 before Black was smartly 
caught at slip. The luncheon interval then 














took place, with the score at 61 for nine 
wickets. After the interval Turner, the 
last man, joined Graham, and after making 
couple” of singles and a 2, he hit 
Mann to square-leg for 4, and’ sent the 
next ball in the same direction; but in 
trying to score a fourth run from this hit 
Graham was run out. He had played an 
extremely useful innings of 31, but in any- 
thing but taking style, and he was missed 
four or five times. 

‘After the usual finterval, the Recreation 
Club began batting with Mann and T. 
Wallace to the bowling of Bates and 
Drummond. Mawn immediately hit Bates 
for 2 and 3, but the last ball of the same 
over bowled Wallace. Read came next, 
and was missed by Bates at slip from the 
first ball he received, but the mistake made 
little difference, Read being out to a good 
running catch behind the bowler off Bates’ 
next ball, With Rowland in, Drummond 
came in for severe punishment, Mann in one 
over hitting him twice for 3 and Rowland 
once. Rowland noxt drove Bates to the on 
for 8, and Mann hit him square for 4—a 
very good stroke. ‘This hitting brought on 
Turner and Graham, and in the first over 
from eachof the new bowlersSullivan missed 
Rowland, who, however, immediately after- 
wards returned a ball to the bowler. 
Without any addition to the total Mann 
was caught at square leg for a vigorous 27, 
which included a 4, five 3's, three 2's, and 
only two singles. Harris was bowled at 42, 
bringing Crawford and Peace together. Six 
runs were slowly added, and then Crawford 
was bowled by a good ball from Turner. 
The next ball sent back Sampson, and seven 
wickets were down for 48, In Turner's next 
over two more wickets fell, Peace and S. 
Wallace both being clean bowled, ‘The 
first ball of Turner’s next over clean’ bowled 
Purcell, and the innings closed for 63. 
‘Turner, as will be seen from the analysis, 
bowled with extraordinary effect, 

‘The Cricket Club had about two hours’ 
batting before time, and in that period 
scored 116 for the loss of 7 wickets, 

Score and analysis 

CRICKET CLUB. 
H. T. Butterworth, ¢. 
Harris, b. Mann .. 














5 Ub.w.,b. Peace 0 





























A.J.H. Moule, b. Mann 5 c. Crawford, 
b. Peace .....21 
J. Graham, run out ...31 ¢. & b, Wallace 2 
N. E. Cornish, e. Craw 
ford, b. Mann ......... 1 Lb.w.,b,Harris 0 
A. Anderson, Lb w., b. 
T. Wallace .. 7 ¢ Purcell, b, 
Rowland ..'28 
iH. R. Hearn, b. Mann, 2 not out .. 2 
W. Bates, b.Mann...... 0 
J. A. Sullivan, b. S, 
Wallace. oe | 
W. H. Drummond, b. 8. 
Wallace... 0 not out .. ou 
©. A. Black, c, 
ford, b. Mann .. 5 





o. Crawford, b 
1. Turner, not out .. 


Extras... 


RECREATION CLUB. 
‘Mann, c. Drummond, 
Wallace, b. Bates 

(. H. Read, ¢. Cornish, es 

. J. O. Rowland, c. & b. Turner ,. 
. J. Harris, b. Turner. 

). W. Crawford, b, Turner . 
. Peace, b. Turner . 


W. H. Purcell,’ b. Turner. 

8. Wallace, b. Turner . 

H, J. Courtenay, not out .. 
Extras 








Pras 


mp 





Bl pconoumucro’d 


‘Tots 





INOS. 


Runs. Wickets. 
Mann 40 5 
‘T. Wallace... 16 1 
S. Wallace 12 a 
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SECOND INNINGS. 











2 12 L 
3 18 0 
4 23 4 
1 4 0 
0 Wz 0 
0 aL 1 
0 7 1 
RECREATION CLUB—FIRST INNINGS. 
1 19 2 
0 16 0 
4 7 1 
2 10 7 
SHOOTING. 
—_+—__. 


ARTILLERY MONTHLY CHALLENGE cUP. 

‘This cup was shot for on Saturday morn- 
ing by 7 competitors, and won by Gunner 
Cameron with a score of 58 points, which 
was the only score over 50 made on the 
range. The weather, though fine, was not 
conducive to good shooting, a tricky, puffy 
wind blowing, and the light being very 
changeable. 





LIGHT HORSE MONTHLY CHALLENGE cUP. 

Five competitors shot for this cup on 
Saturday morning at the same time as the 
Artillery competition was going on. The 
‘cup was won by Trooper Liddell for the first 
time. The shooting of the Light Horse, 
like that of the Artillery, was very poor. 

‘Trooper Haskell was in charge of the 
range and kept the registers. 





ST. XAVIER SCHOOL. 
ges 
pis N OF PRIZES. 

‘The annual distribution of prizes to the 
successful pupils of the abore school took 
place on Monday afternoon in the playshed 
of the school. "There was a distinguished 
gathering of foreigners, including the Re. 
Rey. Bishop Gamier, $:J. Bishop of Tito 
polis and Vicar Apostolic of Kiangnai 
and some of the Consuls, 

At St. Xavier School, of which the Rev. 
H. Moisan is the Principal, there ai 
between 140 and 150 pupils, some of them 
boing boarders and others day scholars, and 
the course of instruction includes some 
of the higher branches, Greek, Latin, 
French and English being taught.’ At each 
annus! distribution, the more ‘advanced 
pupils exhibit their’ proficiency by taking 
part in a performance, the medium of com: 
munication being the English or French 
language. ‘This year French was employed, 
und the perforninnes was a comedy in two 
acts, entitled “ Métastase.”. There are ouly 
four characters in this, and the burden of 
the piece rested on Master Ph. Tavares, who 
took the part of Jean Vincent, Gravina, 
colebrated lawyer and director of the 
Arcadian Academy. ‘The second character, 
that of Pietro Trapassi, was taken by 
Master J. Tavares, a youth of twelve sum- 
mers, while Master H. Figueiredo played 
the part of Felice Trapassi, father of Pietro, 
and Master F. Gutterres that of Felino, 
the major-domo, 

‘The outline of the comedy is as follows. 
Pietro Trapassi was born at Rome in 
1698, and while quite a child showed 
fan extraordinary talent for improvisation, 
and often drew a crowd round him in the 
streots, while he recited impromptu verses 
































on.a given subject 
It happened that, while Pietro was thus 
engaged one evening in the year 1709, 


Giovanni Vincenzo Gravina, passing by, 
stopped to listen to his ”declamation, 
Gravina was at once attracted by the boy's 
poetical talent and by the charm of his per 
son. The nobleman interested himself in 
the genius he had accidentally discovered, 
made Pietro his protégé and adopted him. 
It is supposed in the drama that Pietro’s 
father was a Roman plebeian of a most 
interesting character, clever and_ rough ; 
unable to dissimulate his feelings, but able 











roductions and wounding the illustrious 

wyer’s vanity by the excessive frankness 
of his answers. He was ready to give up 
everything, even the fortune of his son, 
rather than praise Gravina’s pedantic verses. 
His roughness, the anger of Gravina and 
the covetousness of the major-domo Felino 
form the plot of the play. 

‘The young people performed their parts 
very well and were rewarded with the 
hearty applause of the audience. 

‘After this, a number of young boys 
treated the audience to a song, accom- 
panied by a band of juvenile musicians. 
‘Then came the distribution of prizes, of 
which there were a goodly num The 
good conduct prizes were voted by the 

jupils, with the approval of the masters, to 

rrancisco Gutterres and Louis Coutris. 
Philip Tavares received no less than seven 
prizes besides being three times ‘distin- 
guished,” Peter Bidwell received six and 
was once “distinguished,” Antonio R 
medios was the happy recipieut of si 
prizes, while a number of others received 
two prizes each. 





























Correspondence. 





THE JOYS OF TRAVEL IN NORTH 
CHINA. 


To the Editor of the 
Norqu-Curxa Dany News. 


Sm,—I have recently returned from an 
excursion in the northern part of this 
that in some of what artists call 
”” afforded me many pleasant sur- 
prises which philanthropy impels me to 
share with your readers. 

After the war with China of 1858-60, 
1 gentleman connected with the army wrote 
® ‘book which he entitled “How we gut 
to Peking.” That was about thirty years 
ago, and though T have been a resident of 
of China for some time back, I con- 
fess, that I was imperfectly ‘informed 
as to what was to be gone through with b 
fore we got to Peking. Every copy of your 
journal “bristles with advertisements of 
steamers of divers lines which will. sail 
either for ‘Tientsin via Chefoo, ‘or ” for 
Tientsin direct, every day in’ the week 
(Mondays excepted), thus the converience 
of the traveller is (apparently) consulted, 
and it is (apparently) possible to go when" 
ever he wishes. And here I must confess 
that_ owing to the pre-occupation of my 
mind in my business, I had failed to 
keep track of the sinuosities of steamer 
companies affairs, and innocently wrote 
to a friend to secure me a ticket in 
advance, without specifying any particular 
line. My friend did so, and when I reached 
Shanghai at 9 p.m. from one of the ports 
more distant from the sea, I had the grati- 
fication of learning that ‘the fine steamer 
Pride of China of the Oriental Navigation 
Co, was to leave the next morning at day- 
light. As my wife absolutely refused to 
go without at least twenty-four hours’ 
notice, and I had some little business of 
my own, I decided to wait two or three 
days more, when there would be another 
steamer, the Yurkand, for Tientsin direct. 
We made all our arrangements to leave on 
a Sunday morniug, but to my surprise your 
paper of the preceding Friday did not 
mention the intended departure of the 
Yarkaud. As Ulike to know just what I 
am doing, I went to the wharf of the O.N. 
Co., but could not find the Yarkand. I 
then got a friend to telephone for me, and 
learned that the Yurkand was in dock, and 
would be up on Saturday morning. At that 
time I went on board to get my stateroom, 
but was surprised to find that none of the 
officers knew whether she was going to 
Tientsin after all. Inquiring at the office, 
at 10.30 a.m., 1 was told that it would be 






































to judge and ctiticise Grayina’s literary | noqn before even they could tell me whether 





the Furkand would go to Tientsin or to New- 
chwang. At noon it was decided that she 
would not go to Tientsin, and I heard that 
the Oriental people would have no other boat 
until the boat recently departed to Tientsin 
should have returned, As this involved a 
delay vf several days, perhaps a week, 
and as my wife was getting impationt, 1 
tried to get a trausfer to another line. 
But I now learned how much behind the 
times I was. I did not know that tickets 
are no longer transferable, and that three 
several companies are charging three differ- 
gut rates of passage between Shanghai and 
Tientsin. paying an extra sum of 
tala fifteen, 1 could have returned mi 
ticket, and got another by the Associate 
Celestial Company (Unlimited), but for the 
circumstance that they had no boat leaving 
for about three days. The result of this 
was that we decided to wait four days 
more, for the 0. N. Co,’s steamer Woon of 
Bhamo, which was to leave on Thursday a... 
On Wednesday she arrived, and in putting 
my baggage on board, I was pleased to 
learn that she was ‘* postponed,” and would 
leave on Friday morning, which she actu- 
ally did. 

We waited a short time at the Taku bar 
for a lighter—we were told that soaetimes 
it is necessary to wait for two duys—and 
then got over that dreaded obstacle, and 
came past the fascinating collection of mud- 
hovels known as Taku, with cheerful 
celerity. 

T reinomber to have heard through your 
citations from what you call your northern 
contemporary, that there is less water at 
‘Tientsin than in some previous years, but 
this generalubservationglanced atover «cup 
of morning coffee in Shanghai, does not 
inopress itself upon ono asi subsequently 
does before one reaches Tientsin, | after- 
wards recalled that « resident of Tientsin 
who was one of the passengers, gently dis- 
appeared over the ship's side (without 
waiting for breakfast) and went ashore at 
Taku in the Customs’ boat, Soon after, 
we noticed a large pile of coal on the left 
bank of the river, but the boat made no 
stop, and we pushed in swiftly “ for Tien- 
tain Towards noow our progress became 
slower, and at last it ceased altogether aud 
came to # halt abreast of a field of rank 
rushes. A boat of another line passed us 
with ineasured (but triumphant) tread, 
util she, get about a ship's Tength 
ahead, when she swung deftly acroes 
the stream and lay there, like ourselves, 
stuck fast. Observing that the index 
of the dial on the bridge pointed to 
“Finished with Engine,” we thought it 
time to inquire what means of continuing 
our journey existed. We ascertained that 
we ‘were in the notorious “ Brick-kiln 
bend,” a mile or two below the “Nine 
Forts,” and that the “Nine Forts” (so 
called because there are’no ‘forts’ at all 
to be seen) constitute the terminus of the 
voyage of vessels which sail “ForTientsin.”” 
Ina short time » number of Chinese carts 
appeared in a field abreast of our rival, 
and a little later we were surrounded by a 
ficet of Tientsin house-boats, the crews of 
which swarmed all over the steamer urging 
us to entrust ourselves to their tender 
mercies. As the tide was still running 
out, even these boatmen did not promise 
to ‘get us to Tientsin before midnight, 
too late to secure quarters, Besides we 
had no outfit of provisions or bedding 
for such a trip, the necessity for which we 
had never contemplated. It turned out 
that what we should have done was what 
the Tientsin man had done, go ashore 
Taku, get ourselves carried up the river to 
a point some distance above the coal-pile, 
take the 9.42 train for Tientsin, reachin 
there at 11.08 a.m. 
to know that? 

We passed some broiling hours (at a 
temperature far above that of Shanghai) 
amid the society of the yelling Tientsin 
boatmen, ten of whom make more noise in 
half a day, than ten times the number of 
































But pray how was 
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Shanghai boatmen in a week. The good- 
natured Captsin of a tug-boat volunteered 
te take us up to the “* Nine Forts,” where 
sve could subsequently be transferred to an- 
other tug. A large sea-going junk drifting 
down the river had adroitly inserted itself 
‘exactly in front of our steamer, and the 
must indefatigable exertions of its crew, 
Yogging at a windlass, only succeeded in 
quaking the unmanageable craft assiime the 
various positions of the blades of a pair of 
shears, without advancing down-stream a 
single fathom. Tired of this delay, the 
Captain of the tug ordered his lowdah 
to get out a meat cleaver with a view 
to cutting the ropes holding the junk, 
which resulted in the dropping of these 
ropes, and the opening of a passage for 
the ‘tag-boat. Arrived at the ‘ Nine 
Forts, we found a number of steamers, 
several sailing-vessels and tugs, many 
Chinese boats, and an extemporised mi 
shed town of the familiar Chinese type, 
sprung up on the edge of a wheat-fiel 
The sun beat down with an intensity 
worthy of the Red Sea. We ascertained 
that the tug would leave at such an hour 
that we should reach Tientsin no sooner 
than if we had gone on a native house-boat. 
The visible means of transportation cor 
isted of a **mob” of Tientsin bund donkeys 
one or two ponies, and four Tientsin carts, 
to three of which were appended ono skel 
ton horse apiece, while the fourth Iuxuri- 
ated in a venerable and one-eyed mule. 
Fenting lest either of the former would 
almost certainly perish by the way, and 
having heard that the mule, like ** kind 
words ean never die,” we subsidised the 
last mentioned cart for a ten mile ride on 
a dusty road, with hot sun in our 
faces; and at the rate of three miles an 
hour reached Tientsin, perhaps six hours in 
advance of the tug which afterwards brought 
up our luggage. On comparing notes with 
others we discovered that, for a traveller 
bound north, to effect his escape from a 
Shanghai steamer is a species of fine art. 
Those who have servants with them lea: 
them with the baggage, and engage a house- 
boat for from two to five dollors, In one 
recont case of this sorta gentleman and his 
wie spent the whole night on one of these 
boats, with three small children, with no 
Dedding, and with wo other food tha 
very scanty lunch for which they 
gare the ‘seumer steward one dollar, 

Yet they had paid their fare ‘to 
Tiontsin” at the rate of about twenty- 
six taels per passenger. Some persons 
who know the ropes” telephone in ad- 
vance from the Nine Forts for a jinriksha, 
for which it is necessary to wait an hour 
and a half, and which costs one dollar. 
The very shrewd travellers engage a tug to 
meet their steamer at the bar, (at an un- 
known expense) get themselves conveyed 
tu the eoal-heap landing aforesaid, wait 
for the train, buy tickets to Tientsin (at 
80 cents), and upon arrival hire a house- 
boat (for one or two dollars) to meet 
the steamer at the Nine Forts, or in some 
other bend, aud briug their baggage up. 
Except by this means, we understand that 
such a rapid trip as ours, (albeit at the 
expense of being banged around for two 
hours in the inexpressible North China cart) 
is exceptional. What ladies du, who hap- 
pen to be travelling alone, we can only 
Conjecture, but we suppose that if they are 
judicious, they will.remain ou the steamer 
and return by it to Shanghai, bearing the 
ills they have, rather than ly to others that 
they know not of. [have not yet heard of 
single traveller who was advised what, to 
do, or even told of the pit-falls awaiting 
him. 

On our down journey we avoided some 
of these ills by taking the train to Tonglin, 
as suggested by those who knew. A 
steamer was just going, and the agent 
would telephone the Captain at the Nine 
Forts that we were expected. This was our 
fret experience of the famous initial lino 
of Chinese railway, and we locked for- 
























































ward to the novel trip with pleasant antici- 
pation, To our surprise we found that the 
railway station is not only across the Peiho 
river from the foreign settlement at Tientsin, 
but is situated about half a mile from no- 
where-in-j icular. If one crosses in the 
little ferry which plies near the Customs, 
he is jottled by swarms of dirty coolies, 
is bazgage consists of many articles 
minent risk of having some 
len. The jinrikehas cannot cross 
and one has to get his ef- 
fects carried up the slippery bank as best 
he can, A set of crazy looking jinrikehas 
ply between this place and the railway 
station, over a road so rough that the jolt- 
ing seems likely to dislocate one’s molar 
teeth. A railway track runs directly down 
to the river bank, it is true, but this is onl; 
for coal-cars, and has nothing to do with 
passengers. After bumping over two rail- 
way embankments one reaches the station, 
to find it a mere platform with no waiting. 
room of any kind whatever (so far as we 
could discover), and not even a bench on the 
platform. When the passenger van arrives, 
the passengers scramble for seats. ‘The 
baggage is pitched upon an open platform- 
car with no one in charge of it and no 
covering of any kind, ‘There is apparently 
nothing to prevent any one so disposed 
from carrying off any part of it, at any of 
the stations, which are happily not nume- 
rous, and greatly distinguished by an 
almost total absence of houses. 

On tho other side of the river per contra 
there are w great number nf good sized 
Chinese villages, which it seems to have 
been considered judicious to avoid. 

After an hour and a half of travel at the 
incredible speed of eighteen miles an hour 
on a “mixed” train, (all the trains are 
correctly put down as“ mixed ”) we heard 
“Tongku” aunouuced, and our large 
party of ladies, gentlemen and children 
climbed out, to find ourselves literally no- 
where at all. We could not percei 
any waiting room, uor auy steamer in the 
iver, nor could we learn what we were 































expested ty doy wor where to go. The 
mixed train” having disappeared, we ap- 
plied to several Chinese, who vaguely 


waved their thumbs towards a building at 
a remote distance, which they said was a 
“waiting room.” ‘Penetrating to this spot 
with a number of ladies, we at last aroused 
an elderly Chinese wearing a moustache, 
faded trousers, a short upper garment and 
a fan, who gazed at us sadly, as if amazed 
at our intrusion upon his habitual solitude. 
After a long delay he said something to 
‘a coolie, who said something to another 
coolie, who at length opened a door, and 
admitted us to what appeared to be a 
Chinese reception room. 

‘As no one would tell us anything about 
our steamer, and as there appeared to be a 
general impression that if she arrived she 
would stop at the coal-heap nearly a mile 
below, some of the gentlemen hired coolies 
and removed the luggage from the side- 
track where it had been dumped, to the 
river front, where there was a wharf, 
at which everybody felt sure that the 
steamer would touch. Here another set 
of men was engaged to put the baggage 
on buats by which it was conveyed 
to the coal-wharf far down the river. From 
this point still another set of coolies had 
to be subsidised to take it to the steamer 
which by the time it was dark had arrived 
to coal. All the ladiesand children had to 
walk nearly a mile to get to the steamer, 
the captain of which had after all no idea 
whatever that any of us were coming. If, 
as sometimes happens, the boat had arrived 
later in the evening, we might have failed 
altogether to find it, ard should have been 
left to spend the night in the inhospitable 
and dreary desert of Tongku. Now, Sir, 
Ihave no doubt that you consider this 
letter too long, and so do I, but it could 
not otherwise match the excursion which 
without une note of exaggeration it de- 


























scribes, 


Tn conclusion, it occurs to travellers like 
ourselves to wonder whether there is any 
| other part of the world in which steamers 

and railways are in use, where such a state 
of things would be tolerated. When a 
steamer company sells a ticket to Tieutsin 
for twenty-five taels, more or lesa, is there 
any obligation expressed or implied to 
take their passengers to Tiontsin ? 

Would it not be a good plin for these 
companies to suspend their internecine 
re at least on the Tientsin route, and 
make some simple arrangement while the 
present, stage of low water lasts, to have 
their passengers conveyed “to Tientsin” 
say by tug, without needless vexatious 
delays? Fuiling these drastic measures 
would it not be more becomiag for the 








jcompanies either to give up conveying 


passengers at all (which we are constantly 
told does not pay) or to sell tickets merely 
to Tongku or to the Nine Forts ? 

Pending the replies to these pertinent 
inquiries, we have a word of advice to 
those intending to go by steamers from 
Shanghai to Tientsin, ‘Don't.” 

Tam, ete., 
E. P. 








NANKING MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 





To the Editor uf the 
Nonra-Cuisa Dairy News, 


Sit,—The General Conference recum- 
mended the organisation of unions at, all 
missionary centres, where such unions 
do not already exist. Strange to say, 
the missionary community in Nanking, 
notwithstandiig one of the largest in 
China, has been, up to this time, with. 
out any effective organisation, We cun- 
cluded that it was high time t» do something 
in this line. Accordingly a preliminary 
meeting was held a few weeks ago, at 
which time a committee consisting of 0 
person from each mission in the city was 
appoitited to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws for a propused Missionary Association, 
To-day (July Ist) was held the second 
meeting. The constitution and by-laws 
prepared by the committee were adopted, 
and there was organised, by clection of 
ofiicers, what is to be known as the Nanking 
Missionary Association, 

The objects of this union are to be briefly 
as follows :— 

1.—To promote union and co-operation 
in all forms of Christian endeavour. 

2.—To cousider subjects relating to all 
departments of mission work, 

3.—To make research into the customs, 
language, literature, morals, history and 
other matters pertaining to the country 
and people of China, 

4.—To cultivate Christian sociability. 

Tho following officers were elected to 
serve one year ;—Rev. R. E. Abbey, Presi- 
dent ; R. B. Beebe, M.D., Vice-President 
Rev. Ino. C. Ferguson, Recording Seere: 
tary; F. E. Meigs, Correspondiug Secretary ; 
Miss Hettie Butler, Treasurer. 

We expect much good to result from this 
organisation. Our principal object in ask- 
ing the publication of this, is to let our 
missionary brethren and sisters know that 
we beliove in co-operation, and furthermore 
perhaps we may thus incite other commu- 
nities which have not already organised, to 
go and do likewise. 

Lam, ete., 














F.E.M. 





Or tare veaRs, THE QuEES, by advice 
of Sir William Jenner, has usually taken 
Apollinaris water and Scotch whisky, and 
even when she drinks a glass of claret it is 
often mixed with Apollinaris. —World, 
21st May, 1890. 
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Miscellaneous. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF A 
CHINESE GIRL. 


—_+——_. 
PREFACE. 


If the proper study of mankind is man, 
the subject of the following pages must be 
of interest to every one who enquires into 
the forces which have moulded Chinese 
society in the pasty and which regulate it 
at present. The observations upon which 
the conclusions are based have been largely, 
although not exclusively, taken in the 
northern part of the empire. The Chinese 
people, however, are in such an import- 
ant sense a unit, that differences in cus- 
tom resemble those local variations of the 
compass, which, once understood and al- 
lowed for, serve but to confirm what they 
at first appear to contradict. 

‘That all readers will agree with the con- 
clusions reached, is not to be expected, 
but if conducted in « spirit of candour 
the consideration of the question as to what 
causes the present condition of Chinese 
society is due, cannot fail to be beneficial, 
whatever theories may ultimately be either 
established or overthrown. 

‘The conviction constantly grows upon 
those who have most opportunity to know 
them, that the Chinese are physically and 
intellectually among the foremost races of 
the earth. Their moral nature has, however, 
received but a one-sided development. ‘The 
have hadin large measure that “good” whicl 
has been pronounced to e the worst enemy 
of the “best”. Many of the results whic! 
have been attained are of a high order of 
excellence, but these good results are 
uniformly accompanied by others to which 
it is our present object to direct attention. 

The moral forces which have produced 
in China many good fruits, and some bad 
‘ones, have long since ceased to exercise 
any developing power. Chinese society 
will never become what it right be, or 
what it ought to be, except by the infusion 
of a new life from without and from above. 

‘There is w familar passage in one of the 
oldest Chinese classics, the Book of Odes, 
which, iu describing the palace of anancient 
King, shows in a striking light the relative 
estimation at that remote time put upon 
boys and upon girls. After speaking of 
the dreams of the king, the poet adds a 
couple of stanzas, which, according to Dr. 
‘Legge’s translation, are as follows : 

Sons shall be born to him 5 they will be put 

to sleep on couches ; 

‘They will be clothed in robes; they will 

have soeptres to play with ; 

‘Their ery will be loud. 

‘They wil 

ved knee-covers, 

The (future) king, the princes of the land. 

Daughters will be born to him, ‘They will 

put to sleep on the ground ; 

‘They will be clothed with wrappers ; they 

1 have tiles to play with. 

It will be theirs neither to do wrong nor to 

do good. 

Only about 

they have to think, 

‘And to eatise no sorrow to their parents. 

CHAPTER 1. 

‘The Chinese are as practical a people as 
ever had a national existence, and we know 
of no reason to suppose that the Chinese 
ever had the least doubt that a substantial 
equality of the sexes in point of numbers 
is a condition of the continued propagation 
of the race. Certainly no race was ever 
more careful to keep itself propagated, or 
has ever met with greater success in the 
undertaking. How happens it, then, that 
the Chinese are almost the only people 
boasting an ancient and developed civilisa- 
tion who despise their own daughters 
who are married into the families 
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be (hereafter) resplendent with | y 


‘the spirits and the food will | P® 


to their own? and because according to 
ancient custom they can offer no sacri- 
fices for their parents, when the latter 
aredead. It is for this reason that the 
popular saying declares that the most ideal- 
Jy excellent daughter (literally a daughter 
with the virtues of the cighteen Lo-hans) is 
not equal toa splay-footed son. This senti- 
ment is endorsed by all Chinese consciously 
and unconsciously, ina manner to show that 
it isinwoven in the very fibres of their being. 
Its ultimate root is the same as that of 30 
‘many other human opinions, pure selfish- 
ness. 

The Chinese girl when she makes her 
firct appearance in the world is very 
likely to be unwelcome, though this is by 
no means invariably the case. The ratio 
in which fortune-tellers allot happiness is 
generally about five sons to two daughters, 
** Whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil.” With theories like those of the 
Chinese about the unavailability of daugh- 
ters for the performance of ancestral ri 
and with the Chinese nature as it is, 
not to be wondered at that the great 
pressure of poverty leads to the crime 
of infanticide upon an enormous scale. 
For aught that appears, this has al- 
ways been the case. It is not that the 
Chinese conscience does not recognise the 
murder of girl babies as wrong, but that 
the temptation to such murder, especially 
the temptation to the disappointed and 
often abused mother, is too strong to be 
resisted by any motives which have the 
opportunity to act upon her. Much has 

ady been done by those who have had 
most opportunity to learn the facts, toward 
exhibiting the real practice of the Chinese 
in the matter of destroying female infants. 
Yet no more can be safely predicated than 
that this is a crime which to some extent 
everywhere prevails, and in some places 
to such a degree as seriously to affect 
the proportion of the sexes. It seems to 
be most common in the maritime provinces 
of the southern part of China, in some 
districts of which it is by the Chinese them- 
selves regarded asa terrible and a threaten- 
ing evil. Native tract societies publish 
books exhorting the people against the 
practice, and magistrates occasionally issue 
proclamations forbidding it, but it is 
evident that the nature of the offence is 
such that no laws can touch it, and 
nothing short of the elevation of the mo- 
jemselves to a far higher point of 
view than they now occupy, can have any 
rmanent effect upon Chinese female in- 
fanticide. Next to the destruction of the 
ives of female infants, the Chinese prac- 
tice most revolting to our western ideas 
is the sale of their daughters, at all periods 
from infancy up to a marriageable age. 
The usages of different parts of the empire 
ely, but the sale of girls, like 
‘ide, seems to flourish most in the 
maritime provinces of the south, where it 
is conducted as openly xs any other trafic. 
‘That the parents are generally impelled to 
this extreme step simply by the pressure 
of poverty we are quite ready to believe. 
Yet the knowledge that the girl must be 
rted from her family at a later period, 
‘and that this parting is irrevocable, must 
tend to reconcile many Chinese parents to 
an anticipation, by a few years, of the in- 
evitable. Of the miseries which girls who 
have been thus sold are likely to endure, it 
is unnecessary to speak in detail, but enough 
is known on the subject to lead us to 
regard the practice with horror. If the 
rents do not feel able to keep their 
laughter until she is old enough to be 
married, and yet do not wish to sell her, 
Chinese custom has invented another ex- 
pedient, which is a compromise between 
the two. 

‘This is the wel known «rearing mar. 
riage”, by which the girl ismade over to the 
family into which she is to be married, and 
is by that family brought up, and married 
whenever their convemience dictates. There 




















of others, and are by that process lost 


are manifest and grave objections to this 


practice, but there can be no doubt that it 
is far better than the custom of child mar- 
Hinges, which lead to so much wretchednesa 
in India. In some instances the relations 
with the family of the girl are wholly broken 
off, when she is taken for a ‘* rearing-mar- 
riage,” and in all cases it is regarded as a 
confession of poverty and weakness, which 
places the gi!’s family at much more than 
their usual disadvantage, at best sufi- 
ciently great. When a git] is brought un in 
the family the son of which is to become 
her future husband, it is of course wholly 
out of the question that the parties should 
not have the fullest opportunities to become 
acquainted with each other's disposition, 
however they may be forbidden by usage 
to speak to one another. There is and 
can be very little sentiment about Chi- 
nese matches, but anything which tends to 
make the parties to one of these matches 
better able to adapt themselves to the 
inevitable friction of after life, cannot fail 
to have its advantages. Whether the 
parties to « “rearing-matriage” are or are 
not on the whole happier than those married 
in the ordinary way, is a question which no 
Chinese would be ‘likely to ask, for the 
reason that he has no associations’ connect- 
ing marriage with happiness, but rather 
the reverse, and if the question is proposed 
by a foreigner, he is not likely to be. made 
much the wiser by the replies which he 
receives. 

The practice of binding the feet of Chi- 
nese girls is familiar to all who have the 
smnallest knowledge of China, and requires 
but the barest mention. ‘It is almost 
universal throughout China, yet with some 
conspicuous exceptions, as among the Huk- 
kas of the south, an exception for which it 
is not easy to account. ‘The custem for- 
cibly illustrates some of the innate traits 
of Chinese character, especially the readi- 
nese to endure great and prolonged sulfer- 
ing in attaining toa standard, merely: for 
the sake of appearances. There is no other 
non-religious custom peculiar to the Chinese 
which is so utterly opposed to the natural 
instincts of mankind, and yet which is at the 
same time so dear to the Chinese, and which 
would be given up with more reluctance. 

It is well known that the greatest en- 

eror who ever sat upon the throne of 
China dared not risk his authority in an 
attempt to put down this custom, although 
his father had successfully imposed upon 
the Chinese race the wearing of the queue 
as a badge of subjection. A quarter of a 
millennium of Tartar rule seems to huve 
done absolutely nothing towards modifying 
the practice of foot-binding in favour of the 
more rational one of the governing race, 
except to a limited extent in the capital 
{tell But a fow li away from Peking, the 
old habits hold their iron sway, and unless 
some powerful force from without should 
be brought to bear, will apparently coutinue 
to do so until the end of time. 

‘The observations which may be made 
with regard to the industry of Chinese 
boys, are equally applicable—sordatis mu: 
tandis—to Chinese girls. In all lands and 
in all climes, ‘woman's work is never 
done”, and this is most especially true of 
China, where machinery has not yet ex- 

led’ the primitive processes of what is 
terally manufacture, or work by the hand. 
The care of silk-worms, and the picking, 
spinning, and weaving of cotton, are largely 
the labour of women, to which the girls are 
introduced at a very earlyage. The sewing 
for a Chinese family is a serious matter, 
especially as the number of famities who 
can afford to hire help in this line is a very 
trif_ing proportion. But aside from this 
employment, in which a Chinese giri_who 
expects to be acceptable to the family of 
her mother-in-law must be expert, girls ean 
also be made useful in almost any line of 
\home work to which the father may be 
devoted. In the country districts all over 
the empire, boys and girlsalike are sent out 
to scratch together as much fuel as possible, 
for tho preparation of the food, and this 
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continues in the case of the girls until 
they are too large to go to any distance from. 
home, Tt is not an unmeaning appellation, 
which is given to girls generally, that of 
ya-t‘on, or ‘slave-girl,” used just as we 
‘Should say “daughter.” To a foreigner, 
this sounds much like the term ‘nigger 

applied to black men, but to the Chinese 
here is « fitness in the designation, which 
‘they refuse to surrender. 

With the exception of such limited raids 
as she may have been able to make in early 
childhood, and occasional visits to rela- 
‘tives, most Chinese girls never go anywhere, 
to speak of, and live what is literally the 
‘existence of a frog in a well. Tens of thou- 
sands of them have never been two miles 
away from the village in which they hap: 
pened to be born, with the occasional ex- 
veption of the yisit to the mother’s family 
just mentioned, where they are not impro- 
bahly regarded as terrible beings who ean- 
hot be exterminated, but who are to be 
us much as possible repressed. If the 
nieces on the mother’s side are numerous, 
as is often’ the cuse, there is some reason 
for dread of the visits, on the part of the 
bread-winners, for no Chinese wother ca 
be dissociated from her flock of children, 
whose appetites ure invariably several horse- 
power strong, and who, like their elders, 
are all excessively fond of enjoying ‘the 
rare and ineffable pleasure of eating at 
somebody else’s expense.” 

It is when the married daughters of a 
large family have all returned to their 
parents to spend a few days or weeks, 
that the most dramatic scenes of childhood 
occur. Self-control and unseltishness have 
not been a feature in the culture of any 
‘one of the numerous cousins thus brought 
together in a cluster which frequently 
resembles those on the inside of a hee-hive. 
Euch of the young generation has the 
keenest instinct for getting as much of the 
best of what is to be had, as any one else, 
and if possible more. This leads to occa” 
sional ‘scenes of confusion, and creature 
complaints”, in which each small participant 
publishes his or her version of the particular 
Sqnabble in question in acrid tones, which 
soon summon the whole establishment to 
the scene of action.  Judicious parents 
would punish the children all round for 
their complicity in such a quarrel, which 
is most often based upon alleged or sty 

josed inequalities in distribution of 
Bur Chinese parents are seldom judicious, 
and the most, that can be expected is that 
the mother will call off her child or children, 
and ‘‘yell” it, or them. ‘ Yelling” a 
person is the act of proclaiming ina loud and 
piercing voice the disapprobation on the part 
ofthe “yeller” of the conduct of the * yel- 
lee," oftenaccompanied by reviling language, 
und frequently also with promises to ‘beat > 
and “kill” the said “yellee” in the event 
of further provocation. These remarks are 
interpreted by the ‘‘yellee” as a hiut to 
‘shut up”, a feat which is at length aecom- 
plished after a period of more or less 
spasmodic and convulsive recrimination. 
But if, as often happens, each of the mothers 
feels called upon from a high sense of duty 
to take a firm stand for the rights of her off- 
spring, the case becomes much more serious. 
Exch of the mothers will then scream simul- 
taneously, to the accompaniment of the 
wails, yells, and reviling of the whole dozen 
or more of her pusterity, while above the 
general clamour may be distinetly caught the 
shrill shrieks of the grandmother, whose 
views, whatever difficulty they may’ have in 
getting themselves heard, must eventually 

revail when peace once more reigns in the 

lomestic tea-pot. After one of these family 
cyclones, the atinosphere gradually becomes 
cleared again, and things go on as before ; 
butiwe have known a particularly “spunky ” 
married daughter, who exhibited her dis- 
satisfaction with the terms of settlement of 
a dispute of this sort by refusing to speak 
to her sisters, for some days together 

With the humdrum routine of her life at 
home, the occasional visits to relatives, 



































and now and then alarge fair ora theatrical 
exhibition, the Chinese girl grows to be 
what we should call a young school-girl,” 
by which time all her friends begin to be 
very uneasy about her. This uneasiness, 
we need scarcely remark, has not the smal- 


* | lest connection with her intellectual nature, 


which, so faras any culture which it receives 
is concerned, might as well be non-existent. 
Unless her father happens to be a school- 
master, and at home with nothing to do, 
| he never thinks of teaching his daughter to 
read. Even in the ease of boys, this would 
be exceptional and irregular, but in the 
case of girls it is felt to be proposterous. 
And why? asks the incredulous foreigner. 
It will take the average Chinese a long time 
to get at the nature of his objection, stripped 
of superfluous verbiage, and when he does so 
he will not have stated the whole of the 
case, nor have gone to the root of the 
matter. ‘The real ditticulty is, that to 
educate a yirl is like weeding the field of 
some other inan. It is like putting a gold 
chain around the neck of some one else's 
| puppy, which may at any moment be 
whistled off, and then what has become of 
the chain? ‘It is a proverbially mean man 
in China, who, when marrying his daughter, 
wants to be paid for the food he has wasted 
upon her up to the date of marriage, But 
the expression illustrates clearly one of 
the, unilerying ‘assumptions of Chinese 
society, that it is the body of the girl for 
Mihich the parents are responsible, and not 
the mind. To almost any Chinese, it would 
probably appear a self-evident proposition 
that to spend time, strength, and much more 
money in educating the daughter-in-law of 
some else is a sheer waste. But, you say 
to him, she is your daughter. “Not after 
she is married,” he replies ; ‘she is theirs, 
let them educate her themselves if they 
want her educated.” 

Why should I teach her how to read, 
write and reckon, when it will never do 
me any good?” ' With which utilitarian 
inquiry, the education of most Chinese girls 
has been banished from human thought 
for the space of some millenniums. 

n, 

‘The anxiety which all her friends begin 
to feel about a Chinese girl, as soon as she 
attains any considerable size, is exhibited 
in the inquiries which are made about her 
whenever she happens to be spoken of. 
‘These inquiries do not concern her character 
or her domestic accomplishments, much less 
her intellectual eapacity—of which she has, 
theoretically, none to speak of—but they 
may all be summed up in the single phrase, 
“Is she said ?”, meaning by theterm “said”* 

betrothed.” "If the reply should he in the 
negative, the intelligeice is received in 
much the same way as we should receive 
the information that a foreign child had 
been allowed to yrow to the age of sixteen 
without having been taught anything what- 
ever out of books.“ Why?”, we should 
say; “what is the explanation of this 
strange neglect?” The instinctive feeling 
of a Chinese in regard to a gitl is that she 
should be betrothed as soon as possible. 
This is one of the many points in regard to 
which it is almost impossible for the 
Chinese and the Anglo-Saxon to come to 
terms. To the latter the hetrothal of a mere 
child, scarcely in her teens, is a piece of 
absolute barbarity. As soon’as a Chinese 
girl is once betrothed, she is placed in 
different relations to the universe gene- 
rally. She isno longer allowedsuch freedom 
as hitherto, although that may have been 
little enough. She cannot go anywhere, 
because it would he “inconvenient”. She 
might be seen by some member of the 
family into which she is to mary, 
than” which it is hardly ible to 
think of anything more horrible. “Why?” 
the irrepressible Occidental inquires, and 
is quenched by the information’ that 
“it would not be proper.” Why it would 
not be propér no one can ever tell, 
except that it never was proper, and 





















































therefore is not so now, and therefore 
never will be. The imminent risk that 
the girl might in some unguarded moment 
be actually seen by the family of the future 
mother-in-law is a reason why so f ew en 
gagements for girls are made in the town 
in which the girl lives, an arrangement 
which would seem to be for the convenience 
of all parties, in @ great variety of ways. 
Tt would put a stop to the constant de- 
ceptions practised by the middle-women, 
or professional match-makers, whose onl 
object is to carry through whatever matel 
has been propesed, in order to reap the 
poreentage which will accrue to the agent. 
t would do away with the waste of time 
and money involved in transporting brides 
from one pf their homes to the other, often 
at great inconvenience and loss. It would 
make the interchange of little courtesies 
between the families easy and frequent. 
But for all these advantages the Chinese 
do not seem to care, and the most frequent 
explanation of the neglect of them is that 
there would be the risk already mentioned. 
When these two families are such as 
would in the ordinary course of events 
be likely to meet, nothing is more amus- 
ing to a foreigner than to watch the 
struggles which are made to avert such 
a catastrophe, One is reminded of some 
of our childhuod’s games, in which one 
party is * poison ” and the other’ party is 
iable to be “poisoned” und must at all 
hazards keep out of the way. The only 
difference between the cases is that in the 
Chinese game, each party is afraid of being 
“poisoned,” and willstruggle to prevent it. 
There is one set of cixeumstances, however, 
in which, despite their utmost efforts, Fate 
is too much both for the poisoners and the 
poisoned. If during the betrothal a death 
of an older person takes place in the family 
of the mother-in-law, it is generally thought 
necessary that the git] (who is considered as 
already “belonging” to thatfamily) should be 
present and should perform the same rever- 
ence to the coftin of the deceased as if she 
had been already married. She is (theore- 
tically) their daughter ; why should she not 
come and lament like the rest ?* If it is 
possible to arrange it, however, the warri- 
age will be hastened, in the event of a 
death of a person belonging to an older 
generation, even if a later date had been 
previously set. 

Toa foreigner, the Chinese habit of early 
engagements appears to have no single re- 
deeming feature. It hampers both families, 
with no apparent corresponding advantages, 
if indeed there are advantages of any kind. 
It assumes, what is far from certain, and 
often not at all likely, that the relative 
position of the two families will continue 
to be the same. This assumption is con- 
tradicted by universal experience. Time 
and change happen to all, and the insecur- 
ity of human affairs is nowhere more 
aanifest than in the tenure of Chinese pro- 
erty. | Families are going up and comb 

lown ali the time. It is a well settle 

principle in China that matches should be 

tween those who are in the same general 
circumstances. Disregard of this rule is 
sure to bring trouble. But if early betro- 
thals are the practice, the chances of 
material alteration in the condition of each 
of the families are greatly increased. When 
he is engaged the chatacter of the boy, 
upon which so much of a bride's happiness 
is to depend, has not perhaps been formed, 
Even if it has been formed, it is generally 
next to impossible for the girl's family to 
learn anything authentic as to what the 
character is, though to all appearance it 















* We have known occasional instances in 
which a betrothed girl was not required to 
attend the funeral of her future father-in- 
law or mother-in-law, a trying ordeal which 
she must be glad to eseape. Sometimes when. 
she does attend, she merely kneels to the 
coffin, but does not “lament,” for usage is in 
this, as in other particulars, ‘very capricious, 
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ould be so easy for them to ascertain by 
sub-latent methods. But as a rule, it woul 
appear that they do not concern themselves 
much about the matter after the en- 
gagement is proposed and accepted, 
and at no time do they give it a 
hundredth part of the investigation which 
it seems to us to warrant. Ifthe boy be- 
comes a gambler, a profligate, or dissipated 
in any other way, there is no retreat for 
the family of the girl, no matter to what 
extremities they may be driven. Chinese 
violation of the most ordinary rules of 
prudence and common sense in the matter 
of the betrothal of their daughters is, to a 
westerner, previous to experience and ob- 
servation, Imost incredible. ‘bsise 
nese marriage engagement 
when the red cards have been interchanged, 
ratifying the agreement. ‘These are in some 
districts formidable documents, almost as 
Targe as a crib-blanket, and are very im- 
portant as evidence in case of future 
trouble. It is very rare to hear of the 
ing of a marriage engagement in 
China, though such instances do doubtless 
occur. In a case of this sort the card of 
the boy’s family had been delivered to the 
other family, at which point the transaction 
is considered to be definitely closed. But an 
uncle of the betrothed gir, although younger 
than the father of the girl, created a dis- 
turbance and refused to allow the engage- 
to stand. This made the matter 
very serious, but as the younger brother 
was inflexible, there was no help for it 
but to send ihe red acceptance card 
back by the middleman who brought 
it. ‘This also was a delicate matter, but 
Chinese is seldom at a loss for expedients, 
when # disagreeable thing must be done. 
He selected a time when all the male mem- 
bers of the boy's family were in the wheat- 
field, and then threw the card declining 
the match into the yard of the family of 
the boy, and went his way. None of the 
women of the family could read, and it 
was not until the men returned that it 
was discovered what the document was. 
‘The result was a law-suit of portentous 
roportions, in which an accusation was 
Erotght against both the father of tho git] 
and against the middleman. This case 
was finally adjusted by a money payment. 
‘The delivery of the red cards is, as we 
have remarked, the beginning of the en- 
gagement, the culmination being the ar- 
rival of the bride in her chair at the 
home of her husband. The date of this 
event is wholly dependent upon the plea- 
sure of the boy's family. Whatever acces- 
sories the wedding may have, the arrival 
of the bride is the de fucto completion 
of the contract. This ‘becomes evident 
in the case of second marriages, where 
there is often, and even proverbially, no 
ceremony of any sort which must be 
‘observed. ‘The Chinese imperial calendar 
designates the days which are the most 
felicitous for weddings, and it constantly 
happens that on these particular days there 
willbe what the Chinese term ‘‘ red festivi- 
ties” in almost every village. The same 
bridal sedan-chair may be used many times. 
In regions where it is the custom to hat 
all weddings in the forenoon, second mar- 
riages are put off until the afternoon, 
or even postponed until the evening, mark- 
ing their minor importance. ‘That the only 
essential feature of a Chinese wedding is 
the delivery of the bride at her husband's 
home, is strikingly shown in those not very 
uncommon instances in which a Chinese is 
married without himself being present at 
all. It is usually considered a very ill 
‘omen to change the date set for a wedding, 
especially to postpone it. Yet it sometimes 
happens that the young man isata distance 
from home, and fails to return in time. 
Or the bridegroom may be a scholar, and 
find that the date of an important examina- 
tion coincides with the day set for his 
wedding. In such a case he will 
ably choose “business before pleasure” 
and the bride will be “taken delivery of” 

















‘by older members of his family, without 
disturbing his own literary ambitions. 

OF the details of Chinese weddings we 
do not intend to speak. There are wide 
variations of usage in almost all particulars, 
though the general plan is doubtless much 
the same. ‘The variations appertain, not to 
the ceremonies of the wedding alove, but 
to all the proceedings from beginning to 
end. It is supposed that the explanation 
of the singular and sometimes apparently 
‘unaccountable variation in these and other 

ges, found all over China, may be due 
to the persistent survival of customs which 
have been handed down from the time of 
the Divided Kingdom. But very consider- 
able differences in usage are tobe met with 
in regions not far apart, and which were 
never a part of different kingdoms. Tho 
saying runs, ‘Customs vary every ten li,” 
which seems at times to be a literal truth. 

In the south of China, as we have already 
remarked, the transfer of money at the 
engagement of a daughter, from the parents 
of the boy to those of the girl, assumes 
for all practical purposes the aspect of a 
purchase, which, pure and simple, it often 
1s. But in other parts of China we never 
hear of such a transaction, but only of a 
dowry from the bride’s family, much in the 
manner of Western lands at ‘times. Vast 
sums are undoubtedly squandered by the 
very wealthy Chinese at the weddings of 
their daughters, and it is a common adage 
that to such expenditures there is no limit, 
But in weddings in the ordinary walks of 
life, to which all but a small fraction 
‘of ‘the people belong, the impression 
which will be made upon the obser- 
vant foreigner will generally be that 
there is a great amount of shabby genti- 
lity, thin veneer of display beneath which 
it is easy to see the real texture. The 
bridal chair is often itself a fit emblem of 
this truth. Looked at from a distance, it 
appears to be of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion, but on a nearer view it is frequently 
perceived to be a most unattractive frame- 
work covered with a gaudy set of trappings 
sometimes much worn and evidently the 
worse for wear. In some cases there is a 
double framework, the outer of which can 
be lifted entirely off, being too clumsy to be 
carried into a courtyard. The inner chair 
can be carried through the narrow doors of 
any Chinese yard, or, if required, into the 
house itself." The bride is no sooner out of 
the chair than the process of dismantling 
the bridal-chair begins, in the immediate 
sight of all the guests, and as a matter of 
course. The Chinese is not a victim of 
sentiment, and he fails to see anything 
incongruous in these proceedings. It not 
infrequently happens that the resplendent 
garment worn ty the bride is hired for 
the occasion, a fact of which the guests 
present are not likely to be ignorant. We 
once saw a garment of this sort, which the 
bride had just taken off, delivered to the 
headman in charge of the bridal chair 
and of the accompanying paraphernalia. 
Upon examining it, to make sure that 
it was in as good condition as when 
it was hired, this man found, or pro- 
fessed to find, a grease-spot upon it, 
which not only attracted his attention 
but excited his wrath. He began to talk 
in loud and excited tones, waxing more 
and more furious until the guests were all 
called away from their other occupations to 
listen to the dispute. Yet the foreign spec- 
tator was probably the only person present 
to whom it occurred that this was an un- 
timely and unseemly proceeding, out of har- 
mony with the time and the circumstances. 

‘The arrival of a first baby is, in the life of 
a Chinese wife, a very different event from 
the like occurrence in the life of a wife in 
Occidental lands. If the child is a boy, 
the joy of the whole household is of course 
great, but if on the contrary it is a girl, 
the depression of the spirits of the entire 
establishment is equally marked. In such 
‘a case, the young wife is often treated with 

















coldness, and not infrequently with harsh- 


ness, even if, as sometimes happens, she is 
not actually beaten for her lack of discre- 
tion in not producing a son. If she has 
had several daughters in succession, espe- 
cially if she has borne no son or none 
which has lived, her life cannot be a 
pleasant one. 

‘There is a story of a certain noble Eng- 
lish lord, who had more daughters than 
any other member of the aristocracy. When 
on the Continent travelling, he walked out 
one day with six of his daughters. Some 
one who saw him, remarked to a com- 
panion, “Poor man.” The noble lord over- 
heard the observation, and. turning to the 
person who made it, replied, “Not so 
‘poor’ as you think ; I have six more at 
home”! It is questionable whether any 
Chinese could be found who would not 
sympathise with the comment of the by- 
stander, or who would agree with the reply 
of the father. Indeed, we have serious 
doubts whether, among’ all the innumer- 
able myriads of this race, there ever lived. 
a Chivese who had twelve daughters living 
at once. 

It is one of the postulates of Chinese 
propriety that however much a wife may 
continue to visit at the maternal home, 
(and on this point the usages in some re- 

jions are very liberal) her children must all 

born at their father's house. This is # 
rule of such unbending rigour that a breach 
of it is considered a deep disgrace, and in 
the eftort to avoid it, women will sometimes 
submit to extreme inconveniences, and run 
the most serious risks, not infrequently, it 
is said, meeting in consequence with pain- 
ful and humiliating accidents, To the 
Occidental question as to the reason for 
this powerful prejudice against « contine- 
ment at a mother's home, the Chinese are 
able to give no better reply than an 
afirmation that if such an event should 
happen, the mother's family may be 
expected to become very poor. This 
superstition is so strong that in some 
localities, if such an event has happened, it 
is customary for the family of the husband to 
harness a teat toa plough, and, proceeding 
to the home of the girl's parents, plough up 
their court-yard. ‘The son-in-law must also 
cook a kettle full of millet or rice for his 
mother-in-law, by which means the dire 
extremity of’ poverty may be avoided. 
Perhaps, after ull, the idea at the bottom 
of these singular performances is merely 
the thoroughly Chinese one that, if w 
married daughter and her children are to 
come upon her mother's family for their 
support, poverty will be the certain result, 
a view which has in it some reason. 
There is the highest Chinese classical au- 
thority for the proposition that if a mother 
is really anxious to do the best which she 
can for her infant, although she ntay not 
succeed perfectly ‘she will not come far 
short of success. There is equally trust- 
worthy Occidental medical authority for 
the statement that as applied to Chin- 
ese women this proposition is a gross error. 
Undoubtedly superstition directly or in- 
directly destroys the lives of many Chinese 
children. But this cause, which is com- 
plex in its operations, is probably much 
less efficient for evil than the utter lack, 
on the part of the parents, of the instinct 
of conformity to the most obvious of 
Nature's laws. Nursing children, as well 
‘as those a little larger, are allowed to eat 
almost any article of food at random, to 
swallow pieces of raw sweet potatoes, and 
turnips, to suck the tobacco-pipe of 
their grandfather, and in general to have 
whatever they want. At the earliest age, 
they are subjected to the most violent 
alternations of heat and cold, are carried 
abroad bare-headed and are often suddenly 
chilled, sometimes fatally. A very large 
percentage of Chinese infants must die in 
their first year not infrequently from 
fits, the catises of which are sufficiently 
obvious to foreigners who know the carc- 
Jessness with which Chinese children are 























handled. We have known a Chinese 
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mother, in a moment of dissatisfaction, to 
throw her young and naked infant out 
of doors into a snow-bank. Another 
cut off one of her baby’s fingers with 
a pair of dull shears, to save it from 
fits, and was rewarded by seeing it die 
in convulsions, Such a practice is said 
to be not uncommon. ‘* Who would have 
supposed that it would have done so?” her 
mother remarked to a foreigner, But even 
if the young mother were endowed with 
the best of judgment, it would still be im. 
posite for her to secure proper care for 
er children, for the reason that she is 
herself only a “child” and in her manage- 
ment of her children, as in other affairs, is 
wholly subject to the dictation of her 
mother-in-law, as well as to the caprices of 
a Piston of aunts, grandmothers, &c., with 
whom nearly all Chinese court-yards swarm, 

The severe labour entailed upon Chinese 
women in the drudgery of caring for large 
families, ussisting in gathering the crops, 
aud other outside toils, and the great draft: 
made upon their physical vitality by bearing 
and nursing so many children, amply suffice 
to account for the nearly universally ob- 
served fact that these women grow old 
rapidly. A Chinese bride, handsome at the 
age of eighteen, will be faded at thirty, and 
af fifty wrinkled and ugly. 

mm. 

‘The fact that Chinese girls are married 
60 young, and that they have not been 
taught those lessons of self-control which 
it is so important for them tolearn, suffices 
to demonstrate the absolute necessity for 
the existence of the Chinese mother-in-law 
as av element in the family. A great deal is 
heard of the tyranny and cruelty of these 
mothers-in-law, and there is a firm hasis of 
fact for all that is so often said upon that 
point, But it must at the same time be ome 
ain mind, that without her, the Chinese 
family would go to utter ruin, "The father- 
law is not only untitted to take the control 
which belongs to his wife, even were he 
at home all the time, which would seldom 
‘be the case, but propriety forbids him to 
do any such’thing, even were he able. In 
families where a mother-in-law is lacking, 
there are not unlikely to be much great- 
er evils than the worst mother-in-law. 
Abuse of the daughter-in-law is so common 
‘a circumstance, that unless it be especially 
flagrant, it attracts very little attention. 

t would he wholly incorrect to represent 
this as the normal or the inevitable condi- 
tion to which Chinese brides are reduced, 
but it is not too much to afirm that no 
bride has any adequate security against 
such abuse. It assumes all varieties of 
forms, from incessant scolding, up to the 
most cruel treatment. If it is carried to 
‘an extreme pitch, the mother’s family will 
interfere, nut logally for that they ean not 
do, but by brute force. Ina typical case 
of this sort, where the daughter-in-law had 
been repeatedly and shamefully abused by 
the family of her husband, which had. hoe 
remonstrated with in vain by the family of 
the girl, the latter family mustored a large 
force, went to the house of the mother-in- 
law, destroyed the furniture, heat the 
other family severely, and dragged the old 
mother-in-law out into the street. where 
she was left screaming with what strength 
remained to her, and covered with blood, 
in which condition she was seen by foreign: 
ers, These proceedings are designed as a 
practical protest against tyranny and an 
intimation. that sauce for a young goose 
may be in like manner sauce for an older 
one also. One would suppose that the 
only otitcome of such a 
this, would be a long and bitter lawsuit, 
wasting the property of each of the 
parties, and perhaps reducing them to 
rain, But with that eminent practicality 

+ A Chinese woman whose parents are 
ii ing, is constantly referred to not only as a 
“girl,” but as an unmarried girl (tu-wang), 
alti a she may be herself the mother of 
half a dozen children, 



































listurbance as | 


‘which characterises the Chinese, the gir 
| was carried off to the home of her parents, 

“<peace-talkers” intervened, and the girl 
| was returned to her husband’s home upon 
| the promise of better treatment. This 
| would probably be secured, just in propor- 

tion to the ability of the girl's family to 

enforce it. In another case reported to 
the writer, similar in its nature to the one 
just mentioned, the girl was sent to her 
| husband, after ““peace-talkers” had adjusted 
| the affair, and was locked up by the mother- 
‘inlaw in's emall room, with caly one woul 
aday. Within a year, shehad hanged herself. 
‘It is not the ignorant and the uneducated 
| only who thus take the law into their own 
jhands, on behalf of injured daughters. 

We have heard of a case in which the 
| father of the girl who drowned herself, was 
| literary graduate. He raised a band of 
men, went to the home of his son-in-law, 
pulled down the gate-house to the premises 
and some of the buildings. In the resulting 
law-suit he was severely reproved by the 
district magistrate, who told him that he 
had no right to assume to avenge his own 
wrongs, and that he was only saved from a 
beating in court by his literary degree. 
A still more striking example was offered 
hy an official of the third rank, whose 
daughter’s wrongs moved him to raise an 
armed band and make an attack upon the 
house of the son-in-law. This proved to be 
strong and not casily taken, upon which 
the angry Taotai contented’ himself with 
|reviling the whole family at the top of 
his voice, exectly as a coolie would have 
done. Wrongs which can only be met 
with such acts as this, on the part of 
those who are the most conservative 
members of Chinese society, must be very 
real and very grievous. Tn the very nume- 
rous cases in which daughter-in-law is 
driven to suicide, by the treatment which 
she receives, the subsequent proceedings 
will depend ‘mainly upon the number and 
standing of her relatives. ‘The first thing 
is to notify the family of the deceased that 
she has died, for without their presence 
the funeral eannot take place, or if it should 
take place, the body would have to be 
exhumed, to satisfy her friends that the 
death was a natural one, and not due to vio- 
ence, which is always likely to be suspect 
ed. A Chinese in the employ of the writer, 
was summoned one day to see his married 
daughterin another village, who was said to 
be not “very well.” When the father ar- 
rived, he found her hanging by her girdle 
toa beam! 

Tn cases of this sort, a law-suit is excep- 
tional. There are several powerful con- 
siderations which act as deterrents from 
such a step as sending in an accusation. It 
is almost always next to impossible to prove 
the case of the girl’s family, for the rea- 
son that the opposite party can always so 
represent the matter as to throw the blame 
on the girl. In one such instance, the 
husband brought into court a very small 
woman's shoe: explaining that he had 
scolded his wife for wearing so small a one, 
which unfitted her for work. He alleged 
that she then reviled him, for which he 
struck her (of which there were marks), 
whereupon she drowned herself. 
defence like this, it is impossible for the 
girl's family to make any reply whatever. 
The accusation is not brought against 
the husband, but against the father- 

law, for practically the law does not 
interfere between hur¥and aud wife, Te is 
only necessary for the husband to admit 
| the fact of having beaten his wife, alleging 
asa reason that she was “ unfilial” to his 
parents, to screen himself completely. 
Ve have heard of a suit where in reply to 
a claim of this sort, the brother of the girl 
testified that she had been beaten previous 
to the alleged ‘“unfilial” conduct. This 
| seemedto make the magistrate angry, and he 
ordered the brotherto receive several hundr- 
ed blows fur his testimony, and decided that 
the husband's familyshould only be required 
to provide a cheap willow-wood coffin for 
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the deceased. Another even more efficient 
cause deterring from such law-suits, is the 
necessity of holding an inquest over the 


girl’s body. This is conducted with the 
‘utmost publicity, upon the Oriental plan of 


letting the public see how the matter really 
stands. A threshing floor is turned into 
an official arena, a set of mat-sheds are put 
up, and the whole village soon swarms 
with yamén-runners. The corpse of the 
deceased is laid uncovered on a mat ex- 
posed to the sight of every one, before and 
during the inquest. In order to avoid the 
shame of such exposure, the most bitter 
enemies are often willing enough to put 
thematter in the hands of “peace talkers.” 
These represent the village of each of the 
principals, and they meet to agree upon 
the terms of settlement. These terms will 
depend altogether upon the wealth or other- 
wise of the family of the mother-in-law. 
If this family is a rich one, the opposite 
party always insist upon bleedings it to the 
utmost practicable extent. Every detail 
of the funeral is arranged to be a3 expen- 
sive to the family as possible, There must 
be a cypress-wood coffin, of a specified size 
and thickness, a certain variety of funeral 
clothes, often far in excess of what the 
coffin could by any possibility contain, and 
some of them made perhaps of silk or satin, 
A definite amount is required to be spent in 
hiring Buddhist or Taoist priests, or both, 
to read masses at the funeral, ' It is con: 
sidered disgraceful to compound with the 
family of the mother-in-law, by receivin 
a money payment, instead of exacting al 
this funeral show, but doubtless such com- 
positions are sometimes made. As a busi- 
ness arrangement merely, it is evidently 
more to the interest of ell parties, to pay 
the girl's relatives say two hundred strings 
of cash, rather than to expend a thousand 
strings’ on a funeral which can do no one 
any good. But Chinese sensitiveness to 
public sentiment is so extreme, that such 
settlements for a mere transfer of cash 
must be comparatively rare. ‘The wedding 
outtit of a bride is often very extensive, 
but in ease of her suicide none of it 
gocs lack to her family. We have 
heard from eye-witnesses of many cases in 
which huge piles of clothing which had 
been required for the funeral of such # 
suicide from the family of the mother-i 
law, have been burned in a vast heap at 
the'grave, We know of one instance in 
which all the wedding outtit, which had 
been a large one, wardrobes, tables, mir- 
rors, ornaments, &e., was taken out upon 
the street and destroyed in the presence of 
the girl's family. ‘The motive to this is of 
course revenge, but the ultimate effect. of 
such proceedings is to act as an imperfect 
check upon the behaviour of the mother- 
in-law and her family toward the daughter- 
in-law, for whom while she lives the 
laws of the land have no protection. 
When the funeral actually takes place, 
under conditions such as we have described, 
there is great danger that despite the ex: 
ertions of the ‘*peace-talkers” from both 
sides, the dispute may break out anew, 
At sight of the gitl’s livid face, the re- 
sult of death by strangulation, it will 
not be strange if, excited by the spectable, 
her family ery out ‘Let her be avenged * 
Let her be avenged ?” "To keep the women 
of the gitl’s family quiet at such a time, is 
beyond the power of any collection’ of 
“peace-talkers,” however, numerous and 
respectable. If the respective parties are 
restrained from mutual reviling and from 
a fight, tho funeral is regarded as a 
successful one. ‘The girl's family complain 
of everything, the coffin, the clothing, the 
ornaments for the corpse, and all the ap- 
jintments generally. But they are soothed 
Py the comforting reminder that the dead 
are dead, and camnot be brought to life, 
and also that the resources of the family of 
the mother-in-law have been utterly ex- 
hausted, the last acre of land mortgaged to 
































raise money for the funeral, and that they 
are loaded besides with a mill-stone of debt, 
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It is an ancient observation that one half 
the world does not know how the other half 
lives. It is quite possible to live among 
the Chinese for a long time without be- 
coming practically acquainted with their 
modes of settling those difficulties to which 
their form of civilisation makes them 
especially liable. 

‘The best way to study phenomena of this 
sort is through concrete cases. A single 
instance, well considered in all its it 
may be a window which will let in more 
light than a volume of abstract statements. 
Whoever is disposed to enter into such 
studies will find in China the material ready 
to his hand, and it will not be strange if it 
is forced upon his attention, whether he 
desires to contemplate it or not, as hap- 
pened to the writer in the following highly 

justrative case. Many years ago, @ 
Chinese teacher in the writer's employ 
had leave of absence for a definite period, 
but when that period had expired, he 
failed to make his appearance. This is so 
common, or rather 50 almost universal an 
occurrence in China, that it might have pas- 
sed with but a temporary notice, but for the 
explanation which the teacher afterwards 
gave of his inability to return, an explana- 
tion which appeared to be so peculiar that 
he was requested to reduce it to the form 
of a written statement, of which the follow- 
ing is a synopsis. 

‘An elder sister of the teacher was married 
toa very poor man in a village called the 
“Tower of the i Family,” an insignificant 
hamlet consisting of only four families. 
Ina year of great famine (1878), both the 
sister and her husband died, leaving three 
sons, all married. Of these the second 
died, and his widow re-married. The wife 
of the elder nephew of the teacher also 
died, and this nephew married for his 
second wife a widow, who had a daughter 
of her own, twelve’ years of age. This 
widow enjoyed the not very assuring re- 
putation of having beaten her former 
mother-in-law, and also of having caused 
the death of her first husband. The wife 
of the third nephew was a quarrelsome 
woman, and the two sisters-in-law were 
always at sword's points, especially as all 
four of the adults and their four children 
shared the house and land together. 

In the month of August of that year, the 
third nephew started for a distant market, 
with a boat-load of water-melons. On 
leaving, he ordered his wife to fetch his 
winter garments, which she refused to do, 

mn which they had a fight, and he left. 

.e next day was cold and rainy. The elder 
nephew was sitting in a neighbour's house, 
we heard his wife engaged in. violent 
quarrel with her sister-in-law, but he did 
not even rise to look into the merits of the 
case, and no other neighbour intervened to 
exhort to peace. The younger sister-in- 
law left the house in a fury, and from that 
time she disappeared. About noon her con- 
tinued absence-became alarming to the elder 
brother, who searched for her till dark, and 
then sent word to her mother’s family, at 
a village called “The Little Camp”, two li 
distant. This family, upon hearmg of the 
disappearance of their daughter, raised a 
company of ten or a dozen persons, went 
over to the ‘Tower of the LiFamily,” enter- 
ed the yard, and smashed all the water-jars 
and other pottery-ware which they could. 
*Peace-talkers” emerged, and succeeded in 
preventing the attacking ‘party from enter- 
ing the house, or the damage would have 
been still greater. After they had gone, 
the ‘Lord-of-bitterness” (i.e. the elder bro- 
ther) begged his friends to interfere and 
“talk peace”, for as he was a resident of a 
small village, he could not for a moment 
stand before the men of “The Little Camp,” 
which is a large village. These latter 
belonged to one of the numerous small 
sects which are styled “black-doors,” or 
secret societies. In these societies there is 
often ped of persons aes fas ak or 
“Bright-eyes” (ming-yen), who profess to 
tbe able to tell what progress the pupils have 











made in their learning of the doctrine. 
Sometimes, asin this instance, they ‘also 
undertake the functions of fortune-tellers. 
To the Bright-eye of their sect, the Little 
Campers applied for information as to 
what had become of the missing woman. 
In response they learned that she had been 
beaten to death and buried in the yard of 
the ‘ Lord-of-bitterness.” Upon learning 
this, the family of the murdered woman 
went to every door in their village, making 
a eo tou la door, a ona oe 
significant mode of imploring their help. 
‘Tiras large force was raised, hich went to 
the “Tower of the Li Family,” armed with 
spades to dig up the body. Warned of their 
coming, all the male residents of this latter 
village fled, the family of the “Lord-of- 
bitterness” taking refuge at the village in 
the house of the local constable, who had 
charge of several villages. The teacher in 
question, being a near relative of the ‘‘Lord- 
of bitterness,” and aman of intelligence and 
pleasant manners, was asked to look after 
the house of his nephew, which he did. 
Owing to his presence, and his politeness, 
no further damage was then done to the 
property, but the whole yard was dug over 
to find the body. After the failure of this 
quest, the Bright-eye modified the former 
announcement by the revelation that the 
body was outside the yard, but not more than 
thirty paces distant. “The search was kept 
up with spades and picks, by day and by 
night for a week. On one of these days, a 
brother of the missing woman espied the 
twelve-years-old step child of the older 
brother, and pursued her with a manure 
fork, so that she fled in terror to a well, 
and would have plunged into it, had 
not bystanders interfered to stop the pur- 
‘The mother thereupon attemptin; 
to fly from the village in which she had 
taken refuge, to another still more remote, 
passed along’ the river bank, and sat down 
to rest. A boy who happened to be cut- 
ting grass in the neighbourhood, recognising 
her, and designing to terrify her, cried out, 
“The people of Little Camp are after you !” 
On hearing these alarming words, the 
woman at once threw herself into the river. 
A relative chanced to see her, and plunged 
in after her, but being a mere youth with 
no strength for the task, both of them 
would have been drowned, but for the 
friendly help of some men who were water- 
ing a vegetable garden near by. After re- 
eated attempts had been made by the 
rd-of-bitterness to get the matter ad- 
justed, and after the other party had refused 
to listen to any terms, the latter lodged an 
accusation in the district magistrate’s yamen. 
The magistrate heard the case twice, buteach 
time the family of the missing women behav- 
ed in such an unreasonable and violent 
manner that the official dismissed their case, 
merely ordering the local constable to enlist 
more peace-talkers, and make the parties 
come to some agreement. It happened 
that about that time another case some- 
what resembling this had occurred in that 
neighbourhood, in which a woman was 
suspected of having drowned herself. On 
this account a sharp watch was kept at 
the ferry of the district city, some 
miles lower down the river, for any 
floating body. About the time of the 
Magistrate’s decision, a woman's body ap- 
abreast of the ferry and was 
identified as that of the missing woman 
from the Li Family Tower. The official 
held an inquest, in which all parties made 
diligent search for wounds, but none being 
found, the magistrate compelled the family 
of the woman to affix their thumb marks to 
a t ising this fact. He also 
calor jae Torta items to buy a 
offi and prepare other 
appointments for a showy funeral, includ- 
ing chanting by Buddhist priests, and to 
have the body taken to his house. He 
also instruc the constable once more to 
secure peace-talkers, to arrange the details 
and to hold the funeral. But the Little 
Campers proved to be the most obstinate 














of mortals, and would not only listen to no 
reason, but drove the peace-talkers from 
their village with reviling language, never 
so exasperating to a Chinese as when em- 
ployed against those who are sacrificing 
their interests for those of the public. At 
this juncture the husband of the drowned 
woman returned from the water-melon 
market, went himself to the home of his 
late wife, and expostulated with her family 
and also urged peace through still other 
third ‘ies. But the Little Campers 
insist upon - funeral paraphernalia 
which would have cost ten thousand 
strings of cash. One more effort at com- 
promise was made, by the visit of an uncle 
of the teacher who was guarding the house 
of the Lord-of-bitterness, to the Little 
Campers. The latter now altered their 
demands to a payment of eight hundred 
strings of cash, which by much chaflering 
was eventually reduced to four hundred. 
‘The Lord-of-bitterness offered two hundred 
and fifty strings, but this was rejected with 
disdain. Upon the failure of these numerous 
negotiations, the local constable presented 
another complaintto ‘themagistrate, reciting 
the facts in the repeated refusal, on the part 
of the family of the woman, to come to any 
terms. The magistrate, recognising the 
case as one in which the relatives were 
resolved to make the utmost possible capi- 
tal out of a dead body, ordered eight men 
from his own yamen to go on that very 
day and attend the funeral, in order to 
insure that there should be no breach of 
peace. These yamen runners, after the 
customary Chinese manner, hoped to be 
bribed to do as they were ordered, and 
did not go to the place at all, The Lord- 
of-bitterness and al] his neighbours con- 
tinued in obscurity, but in the interval 
the men from the Little Camp again 
gathered their hosts, and made four more 
visits to the premises at the Li Family 
Tower, breaking everything which they 
could lay their hands upon. The next aay 
the yamen runners arrived, and the Lord- 
of-bitterness, now thorougiily exasperated, 
succeeded in collecting a force of several 
hundred men from other villages, intend- 
ing at all hazards to hold the funeral and 
also to have a goneral fight, if need arose. 
But the men of the Little Camp failed to put 
in an appearanceatthis time, andthe funeral 
accordingly took place at last. The friends of 
the woman, however, obstinately refused to 
consider the matter as settled, at which 
point the curtain falls, with a plentiful 
promise of future law-suits, fights and ruin. 

The reader who is sufticiently interested 
in the inner-working of the life of the 
Chinese to follow the tangled thread of « 
tale like this, is rewarded by the percep- 
tion of several important facts. It is an 
axiom in China that the family of the 
married daughter holds its head down, 
while the family of the man whom she has 
married holds its head up. But in case of the 
violent death of the married woman, all 
this is reversed, and by a natural process of 
reaction the family of the married woman 
becomes a fierce and formidable antagonist. 
Principles such as these have but to be 
put in issue between two large villages, or 
Rinuilies, and we have the well known clan 
fights of southern China, in all their peren- 
nial bitterness and intensity. One of the 
weakest parts of the Chinese social fabric 
is the insecurity of the life and happiness 
of woman, but no structure is stronger than 
its weakest part, and Chinese society is ne 
exception to this law. Every year thousands 
upon thousands of Chinese wives commit 
suicide, tens of thousands of other persons 
are thereby involved in serious trouble, 
hundreds of thousands of yet others are 
dragged in as co-partners in the difficulty, 
and millions of dollars are expended in 
extravagant funerals and ruinous lawsuits. 
And all this is the outcome of the Confucian 
theory that a wife has no rights which a 
husband is bound to respect. The law 
affords her no protection while she lives, 














and such justice as she is able with difficulty 
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to exact is strictly a post mortem conces- 
sion. 
The reality of the evils of the Chinese 
system of marriages is evidenced by the 
extreme expedients to which unmarried 
irls sometimes resort, toavoid matrimony. 
hhinese newspapers not infrequently con- 
tain references to organised societies of 
young maidens, who solemnly vow never 
é wed. The most recent reference 
of this sort which has come under our 
observation is the following paragraph, 
found in the translations from the Shik 
Puo:— 





‘There is a prevailing custom in a district 
called Sheingteh (JU) in the Canton pro- 
ce, among female society to form different 
kkinds of sisterhoods such as ‘+All pure” sister- 
hoods, Never-to-be-married” sisterhoods, 
ete, Each sisterhood consists of about ten 
young maidens who swear vows to Heaven 
hever to get married, as they regard mar- 
riages as something horrid, believing that 
their married lives would be miserable and 
unholy ; and their parents fail to prevail upon 
them to yield. A sad case has just happened : 
f band of young maidens ended their existence 
in this world by drowning themselves in the 
Dragon River, because one of them was forced 
by her parents to be married. ged | 
in her childhood before she ter 
hood. When her parents had made all the 
necessary arrangements for her marriage, she 

sported the uflair to the other members of her 
sterhood, who at one agreed to die for her 
cause if she remained constant to her sworn 
vows to be single and virtuous. Should she 
late the laws of the sisterhood and yield to her 
parents, her life was to be made uiost unplea- 
sant by’the other members and she was to be 
taunted as a worthless being. She consulted 
with them as to the best mode of escaping this, 
marriago, and tKey all agrced to die with her, 
ifshecould plan to run away from her parents 
on the night of the marriage. As there were 
many friends to watch her movements, it was 
iment impossible for her to, escape, 30 she 
attempted her life by swallowing a gold ring, 
Dut any serious consequence that might have 
resulted was prevented by the administra: 
tion of « powerful emetic, She was finally 
foreed and made over to the male side 
to her great grief, According to the usual 
custom, she was allowed to return to her 

rents. During all this time she was plan- 
ing a way to escape to her sisters. By 
bribing the female servants she was taken 
one night to her sisters under the cover of 



























durknoss. ‘The sistersat once joined with her | 
in terminating their li nping into the 
Dragon River with rents, which 





rapidly carried them is kind of tragedy 
is not uncommon in this part of the land. The 
officials have from time to time tried to check 
the formation of such sisterhoods, but all their | 
offorts were in vain, Girls must have reasons | 
of their own for establishing such societies. 
Married life must have been proved by many 
in that region to have been not altogether too 
sweet. However, such wholesale suicide must 
be prevented by law if the parents have no 
control over their daughters. 














FORMOSA : 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH BLOCKADE 
BY 
Lise Boru. 
age 

Cuarren I. 

An, April fog, Inden with disaster to 
shipping up and down the China coast, had 
‘been wrapping round the beautiful island of 
Formosa for some five or six days. 

Overhead first of all, and then ail around, 
it had come damp as a Scotch mist, and 
thick enough to satisfy even a Cockney. 
Behind the fog, or in it, there might be 
trees, and houses, and hills. But as far as 
human sight went, these were simply non- 
existent. It was weather to make the 
foreign inhabitants of the place, male, use | 
strong language, and to warrant the for-| 
eigners, female, in losing their tempers. 

For Formosa, in fogay weather, was still 
moro the Back of Beyond than usual. The 














‘English communities jn the mainland ports: 


of China no doubt feel there is cause fur 
sympathy as regards themselves, since they 
are all pretty equally ten thousand miles 
away from home. Bat the Kantow com- 
munity, the largest one in Formosa, have 
reasuu to feel that they deserve not only 
sympathy, but a martyr's crown aud palu. 
They have uo cable,* aud sv the entire 
continent of Europe might be aunihilated 
without their knowing the calamity within 
twenty-four hours. They have a bad sup- 
ply of food, aud have to pay for the articles 
they can get what in China are cousidered 
high prices. And, last of all, when it 
foggy weather, they caunot see their only 
links with the outside world, the steamers, 
coming towards the Port till they are close 
to the bar at the river's mouth, it 
half a mile from the auchor 
has always been one of the greatest plea- 
sures of tie Kantow people to distinguish 
the smoke and build of a steamer from the 
sails of a junk on the distant horizon, quite 
fifteen miles away. 

Mrs. Drury, then, the wife of the Com- 











Customs at Kantow, the port of North 
Formosa, was rightfully in a bad temper at 
tifin on this foggy day in April. She had 
been spending must of the morning drying 
her furs befure a blazing fire, and’ sighing 
over the damage done by moth and wear. 








|The China boy must have come in for a 
share of her ill-humour, for he was hand. | 


ing the dishes with the resigned and injured 
air of a unm who will shortly find his solace 
in an opium den. The cat, generally a 
pampered minion, had left off clamouring 
vainly for food. ‘And Mrs, Drury herself 
had begun, and was halfway through her 
neal, without waiting for her husband to 
come back from the Custum-House, 

Mrs. Drury was a stout, short woman of 
some six or seven and thirty years of age, 
True, you might have doubted the correct- 
ness of these figures at the first glauce at 
her face, but a little longer wequaintance 
with her would settle the matter beyond 
doubt. Mrs. Drury was certainly neither 
old, nor yet middle-aged, as the fair se: 
has decided in China. Now to be middh 
aged a lady must be 40, and to be old 55. 
And yet no one ever saw an old English 
lady in China, and scarcely one who will 
own to being middle-aged. ‘The older 
generation fades away before the uew, and 
when the new generation reads in the 
paper the death of such a one, Inte of 
Shanghai, or Amoy, or Canton, there is 
scarcely One contemporary left to answer 
the question, who was he? 

Mrs. Drury, however, would have scouted 
the notion that she was approaching mid- 
dle-age, She had been inChina about twelve 
years, but then she always said she had 
matried at nineteen. There were no incon 
venient daughters coming on to push their 
mother out of her place in society. Mrs. 
Drury had always powdered and, in the 
cool weather at any rate, tinted her face, 
because the cold made ‘her look purple. 
She had always been stout, aud as for her 
hair, which libellous persons whis 
been dark brown in the old day 
now at least, bright golden, The 
powerful, if not particularly beautiful. The 
nose was large and hooked, the jaw aud 
chin almost wasculine in their hardness. 





























|The eyes were quick and observant, not 


very large, nor of any particular colour, 
hut well sct—the eyes of a person who has 
allher wits about her. She was, in short, 
Mrs. Drury of the Customs, aud not Mr. 
Drury’s wife. 

Not that Mr. Drury himself was a uon- 





| entity, or an admiring shadow and follower 


of his wife. People who knew them in- 
imately frequently declared that only an 
iver Drury could have existed twelve years 
in close conipanionship with Mrs. Patricia 
Drury without committing suicide, or de- 
veloping epileptic tts, or finding that the air 
of Europe was absolutely necessary for his 
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wife’s health. Mr. Drury was a man whose 
govd-nature and thick-skinnedness were 
written on every feature of his face. He 
was so utterly amiable to the world in 
general that people felt ashamed to speak 
evil of him. During his whole married 
life, fer he had wakened one morning from 
along boyish engagement to find himself 
married tv a girl two or three years his 


‘ senior, he had always treated Mrs. Drury’s 


ill-natured fits as gigantic though awkward 
jokes. Truth to tell, he liked his wife 
very much, though she sometimes put him 
in false positions socially. When she wes 
in one of her weather-moods he would como 
home Iste to tifin and go back to the 
Custom House immediately afterwards. 
For his office was his harbour of refuge, 
and he was too good a man of business not 
to have early been made a Commissioner, 
aud too kind-hearted not to be adored by 
his subordinates. 

So, though he had come homo late by 
half au hour, and Mrs, Drury had prepared 








h | a most stony countenance to receive him, 
missioner of the Imperial Chinese Maritime | 


Oliver Drury was as usual in the best of 
humours, and quite ready to do the agree- 
able by himself. He came into the room, 
bringing a rush of damp air aud penetrat- 
ing chill from the house door, which he 
always persisted in leaving upen, and said 
cheerfully 

The 7 
Patricia,” 
“Three days out from Amoy, I suppose, 
and the beef all spoilt, of course! How 
provoking!” Aud Mrs. Drury. viciously 
severed the leg of a chicken from its body. 

Now Mr. Drury kuew, from the pilot 
boat which had just come in from the stea- 
wer, that the Zuitcan had only taken 
eighteen hours to come across, but he was 
too wise a politician to tell his wife so imme- 
diately, as she would at once have demand- 
ed why the pilot boat had not brought in 
her beef, and iusisted that it was all hi 
(Oliver's) fault that this had not been done. 
For Kantow had no meat-market to speak 
of, and all the wise housekeepers contracted 
to have joints of beef and mutton sent 
over from Amoy byeverysteamer. Amoy, us 
is well-known, is the siarting place of iw 
Formosa steamers, and supplies the island 
with wany of the necessaries, and most of 
the luxuries of life. ‘The run from Amoy 
to Kantow is not generally a long one, aud 
in winter at any rate Mrs. Drury’s fresh 
meat supplies were pretty sure to arrive in 
good condition, But the delay of a few 
hours outside the bar till the tide was suf- 
ficiently high to enable the steamer to get 
in to the anchorage, and laud her perish- 
able goods, Mrs. Drury invariably con- 
sidered to ‘be fatal to her joints, And so 
there was a standing grievance with her 
husband on this point: that Mrs. Drury 
always wanted him to ask the pilot to bring 
in her meat in his boat, and that Mr. 
Drury, fearing additions would be demand- 
ed in the form of fruit-baskets, parcels, 
and, who knows? bulky store-boxes, had 
always forgotten to ask him to do so till it 
was too late. 

But to-day he had received too much 
news from the pilot boat to risk leaving his 
wife in ignorance of what would be certain 
to be in the mouth of every one in the 
community before the afternoon was half 
over. So he went on, regardless of all 
minor considerations : 

“The Consul is on board, and his wife 
too.” 

Mrs. Drury's fork clattered on to her 
plate without her even noticing it, 

“What did you say, Oliver ?” 

But Oliver’s mouth was too full of dan- 
gerous fish-bones to allow of a speedy 
answer. So Mrs. Drury went on: 

“<Consul’s wife? You must be dreaming. 
What Consul? A new man? Then where 
will Mr, Reynolds yo when he comes out? 
Is there a general shift of places? Why 
did you take that fish, Oliver? I’m certain 
it ish’t fresh,” 





an is just outside the bar, 
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Fresh, or not, Mr. Drury’s plate and up his mind to accept what he was sure 
mouth were both empty, and he was in a! would be inevitable as regarded the new 
condition to impart more news. | Mr. Reynolds and his wife. Mrs. Drury 





“ My dear Patricia, here is the passenger 
list. You see it is headed by Consul aud 
‘Mrs, Reynolds. 
de Borny, from Canton, in young Alison’s 
place, and Angus Murray out again for the 
tea-scason. Now you know nearly as muc 
as I do,” 

“Mes 








remarks or foot-notes on the blank side. 


“But you don’t at all know that Mr. Rey- | 


Then there are the Duc‘ 





i 
Reynolds,” said Mrs. Drury in a 
meditative voice, turning over the paper as 
though in the hopes of finding some general 


was already prejudiced agaiust her, and the 
two would be enemies. Socially, the Rey- 
noldses would be written off their list. That 
might have been awkward in a business 
way between the Consul and the Commis- 
ioner, but would not make any difference 
between this particular Consul and_ this 
particular Commissioner. Mrs. Drury 
might be wrong in her guesses, but she 
was equally likely to be right.’ At any 
rate Oliver Drury did not care. He was 
not a lady's man, and did not choose 











nolds is married, Oliver. We must all have 
heard about such a thing as that months 
ago. Besides, he would certainly have told 
me, if no one else, Tt must be his mother, . reasons. 
or aunt, or sister-in-law.” | And by this time he had reached the 
But Bir. Drury had of course made en- Custom House, and turned into his oftice 
quiries of the pilot, and could affirm on | ready for work. For the Taitcan’s arrival 
this point that the Mrs. Reynolds was | had put life into each member of the Custom 
young and beyond doubt Mr. Reynolds’ | House staff, from the Commissioner down- 
Wife. More than this he did’ not know. | ward 
Every one would sce for themselves before | First, there was young Tom Alison, his 


| their society. Still, it was a pity that the 
Consul had not written to Mrs, Drury be- 
\forehand, However, he had no doubt his 








long, for the Tainan would be in the har- 
bour in another two hour: 

“T cannot understand it! You mean to 
may that Me. Reynolds, without saying « 
word to any one, has gone and got married 
to—Heaven knows whom!” cried Mrs. 
Drury. ‘You don’t seem to see it in a 








proper light, Oliver ! A man goes home for | 
[looking young fellow, a very good ten- 


a year’s leave of absence, writes occasion- 
ally to his friends out here, is reported to 
coming out by some particular steamer, 
nod. them appears with a wife, forsooth ! 
Reliove me, there must be something wrong 
about the whole affair. Who is this girl ? 
Probably some one he has picked up in 
London. Very likely not. res} table! 
You don’t see how very awkwa 
me, Oliver! What am 1 to do?” 

For Mr. Drury had risen from the table, 
and was in the act of lighting his cigar pre- 
vious to going back to his office. 

“T can't follow your train of reasoning, 
Patricia, so I’m off.” And he slowly moved 
towards the door. This was too much for 
Mrs, Drury's patience, 








is for 














“That won't do now,” she said peremp- 
torily, intercepting bis retreat, |“ You 
must ‘and shall give me a direct answer. 


‘What am I to do? 

Brought to bay in this fashion, Mr. 
Drury lowered his flag. 

“My dear Patricia,” 
hand on her shoulder, ‘there is nothing to 
bedone. I do not imagine that because 
Mr, Reynolds did not tell you he was being 
married his wife is necessarily not respect- 
able. There might have been a thousand 


“A thousand fiddlesticks !” stormed 
Mrs. Drury, shaking off the hand that had 
been meant to soothe her. “Do men 
generally go and get married in a corner 
when they have arrived at Mr. Reynolds’ 
age and position? Do they bring them out 
toa place like Kantow without telling at 
least one of the other ladies? Don't these 
things sppeal to your sense of right and 
propriety? Or have you none?” 

“Don't excite yourself, Patricia,” said 
Mr. Drury in what was intended to be a 
conciliatory tone. ‘And don’t be preju- 
diced against a person whom you may find 
after all. voty. pleasant addition to your 
society. Good-bye.” Aud the Commissioner 
escaped with more speed than courtesy. 

Tn less than half a minute he was outside 
the gate, and making towards the Custom 
House. The fog was lifting a little, and 
now he could just imagine he saw the 
Taiwan's masts Iooming through the haze. 
‘The fog indeed was lifting from the sea to 
cling still more closely round the hills that 
guarded the river's mouth. The only thing 
that seemed to be present to Mr. Drury’s 
mind all the time’he was walking down to hi 
office was this Taiwan, and the only thing 
he was calculating was the height of these 
same masts. For, like a true philosopher 
that he was, Oliver Drury had already made 





utting his 














favourite assistant, who by reason of h 
speedily approaching departure was com 
pletely demoralised for work. He was sit- 
ting on the table in the General Office, 
kicking his legs and talking to Angus Mur- 
ray, the only one of the Taiwan's passen- 
gers who had come on shore in the pilot 

nat, Angus was a haudsome, dis-ipated- 








taster, and a great favourite with both 
men and women, Of course he was per- 
fectly aware of his good points, and 
esteemed himself highly in consequence. 
Tom and he were whispering together when 
Mr. Drury came in, and giggling much after 
thefashion affected byschoolgirls. The other 
assistant, a man with a large family, was 
writing with an injured air in one corner, 
‘The Commissioner greeted Murray and 
went to work. 

“Sir,” said ‘Tom Alison about an hour 
later, “ the Taitcan is coming in now. Can 
Tgo on board and see the Consul ?” 

I'm going myself, and you can come 
too,” came back the answer. * Has Murray 
given youa description of the Indy 7” 

Fora minute Tom looked about him, as 
though to see that no inconvenient tide- 
waiter was at hand to hear. ‘Thou he came 
closer to Mr. Drury, and said ina mys- 
terious whisper : 
































“She will be an eye-opener, you bet !” 
(To be continued.) 





THE WRECK OF THE 
YANGTSZE. 

The following report from Captain J. P. 
Roberts to the local insurance offices will 
doubtless he read with interest. 

We have recovered the treasure. On 
arrival at Ningpo I shall write officially to 
Messrs. Siemssen & Co., and meanwhile 
will give you amore detailed account of the 
expedition, as it will probably interest you 
and the concerned. On Friday last, I 
judged that it would be prudent to ship an 
engineer on underwriters’ account, and did 
so at noon, Just before we started, the 
chief engineer, in turning over the engines, 
got caught between the starting bar of 
one engine and some part of the other, and 
narrowly escaped being killed. He was 
very badly hurt, but I soon satisfied myself 
that no bones were broken, and so I did 
not delay to land him. His back, his right 
thigh, the calves of his legs, and both feet 
are black and swollen by bruises, but he 
is now able to get about alittle I just 
hugged myself for shipping the extra en- 
gineer. We got away at 4 p.m., and at 
2.40 a.m. néxt morning (Saturday) fouled 
a fish net with the port propeller, which 
detained us two hours to clear it. At 8.15 
p.m. anchored under the Buffalo's Nose, 
New-pe-shan Island, at the entrance to 
Nimrod Sound, as I'had been up all the 
night before, and wanted sleep. On coming 


























toanchor I found that the engines could not 
be turned astern and we nearly went ashore, 
but brought up with the anchor. Eu.ineer 
and firemen at work all night on engines, 
Steering gear in bad condition, and engine 
room gongs unworkable, I spent most of 
the night in improving matters, Sunday 
22nd at 5 a.m. proceeded, and at 1 p.m. 
auchored in a bay west side of Sha-ho 
Island, Hieshin group. Wind fresh from 
S.S.W. aud sea rising. Ordered both 
boilers washed out. We were in 8 fathoms 
ina snug bay near a fishing village, and 
the rocks were white in patches’ with 
hanks of yarn from the Yangts:e, spread 
out todry. Monday 23rd, blowing fresh 
from the southward with rough sea outside, 
which could be seen through a gap in the 
rocks. Tuesday 24th, wind and sea mode- 
rating, at daybreak started for the wreck, 
and found it lying intact, masts and funnel 
standing perfectly upright, bows high out 
of water, and deck forward dry to after 
part of fore hatch. Everything aft sub- 
merged and safe from wreckers. ‘Tov rough 
for work, auchored in bay, north side the 
Saddle Island in nine fathoms. 
yaru spread over the rocks. After break- 
fast 1 landed with Payne, one of the divers, 
and the compradore of the Yangtsze, and 
walked across the island to the wreck, which 
is lying with its bows in a little cove like 
the head of a dry dock, about east and west, 
I fancy that on sighting the land the 
captain put his helm hatd-a-port. Had it 
been put the other way the steamer would 
have gone clear of the S.W. point of the 
sland, which is less than 200 yards frown 
the wreck. ‘The natives seemed friendly. 
T saw four packages of sandal wood, 4 
quantity of matted palm leaf fans, and what 
proved acceptable—a basket of Hongkong 
soda water, to which we helped ourselves. 
We spent tie day in completing preparations 
for diving. At p.m. four fishing boats, 
with about fifteen men in each, started off 
apparently for the wreck. Got up steam and 
went after them, and found them swarming 
around the fore hatch trying with long 
Bambooe with hooka attached to. Ash up 
cargo. A rifle ball that struck unpleasantly 
close sent them into their boats, and after 
driving them well off shore and to leeward, 
we returned to the anchorage. Wednes- 
day 25th, got under weigh at daybreak in a 
thick fog, and followed the shore round to 
the wreck. Dropped our port anchor in 
sixteen fathoms, about 90 fathoms south of 
the avreck, and the starboard anchor 60 
fathoms S.W, of it, and with a warp to the 
Yangtsce's main mast hove the Yling’s stern 
within forty feet of the wreck, and then 
got our diving boat in position, Water 
clear, so that une could look down and see 
the white poop railings several fathoms 
under water, ‘The diver opened a way into 
the treasure room with gun cotton, and. 
during the day got up 13 boxes, containing 
$48,600." The next day, after exploding 
another charge of guncotton, we got. the 
balance (10 boxes) and tried for the opium, 
Instead of its being stowed against the 
after bulkhead, asthe captain informed me, 
the divers found flour in bags, and I then 
learned from the compradore that there 
were 500 bags of flour and some Canton 
cargo abaft the epium. me then began to 
Work the after hatch to make a passage 
through the bales uf yarn, but after getting 
up two bales, the day was done, and aswell 
setting in from the southward obliged us 
to quit work and swing clear of the wreck. 
Thung on all night, hoping that the wind 
and sea would moderate this morning, as 
the barometer was high, but at daybreak 
appearances wereunfavourable and although 
I was loth to leave without the opium, I felt 
that it would be imprudent to hang on any 
longer, as the rocks were only @ hundred 
yards astern of us, and the engines not to 
be depended on in an emergency. 1 got 
under weigh and went round to the north 
side of the island, where we got our gear on 
board from the sampan, and at 7 a.m. we 
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started for Ningpo. 
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—We have just anchored off C! 
hai, having made, with a strong fair wind 
most of the time, six knots an hour. ‘This 
afternoon it has blown strongly rom 8.S.E. 
and we could not have remained at the 
wreck to-day. 

Ningpo, June 28th.—Through Mr. 
McCaslin I have shipped the treasure per 
Konwshing to Messrs. Siemseen & Co., and 
have instructed him to insure it, in the 
North-China and Union offices. The divers 
want another dress and some explosives, 
and are going to Shanghai and will return 
Tuesday morning. I have work to do 
making repairs, and the engine needs over- 
hauling, so that it will reverse when needed. 
I shall be off Tuesday afternoon, and hope 
to get the opium speedily. 

Yours truly, 
Jous P, Rosexrs. 


Steamer Yting, June 27th, 1890. 





THE TELEGRAPH CONVENTION. 


‘Tho following extracts from this Con- 
vention will be found interesting. In the 
preamble the Imperial Chinese ‘Telegraph 
Company is referred to as the Administra- 
tivn, and the Great Northern and Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Companies as the 
Companies, 





Whereas the Administration intend to 
connect the Chinese telegraph system with 
the telegraph lines of adjacent countries 
in telegraphic communication with Europe, 
and 

Whereas the Companies have already 
established such connections by means of 
their direct cable routes in Russia and over 
Tndia, and 

Whereas, by the basis of agreement 
signed on July 7th, 1887, at Chefoo, the 
Adiinistration and the Cor npa in 
order to avoid competition at tablish 
friendly co-operation, have 
certain principles to effect this end, ete., 


ete. 
Ant IX. 

‘The tariffand payments named in Articles 
I to VIII shall not be changed except 
by the mutual consent of the Administra- 
tion and the Compani 

Aer, XIII. 

‘The Administration as well as the Com- 
panies shall do all in their power to pre- 
vent retransmission at cheaper ratea than 
tho through rates by telegram agencies or 
private senders of the traffic named in 
Articles I to VIII (tradic between China 
‘on tho one side and Europe, Russia except- 
ed, and countries beyond’ Europe on the 
other side) and neither the Administration 
nor the Companies shall be directly or 
directly interested or have working agree- 
ments or other arrangements with any 
other telegraph lines, by sea or by land to 
the detriment of either party as far as the 
traftic mentioned in this agreement is con- 
cerned. 





















Axr, XVITL 

‘This agroement shall take effect from 
the day the Administration have con- 
nected “their land-lines with the tele- 
graph lines of any adjacent country in 
telegraphic communication with Europe 
and shall be in force till the 19th May, 
1903, and shall during this time be binding 
‘on the Companies and on the Companies’ 
successors as well as on all Chinese Ad- 
ministrations present and future, govern- 
mental or otherwise, and shall apply to all 
telegraphic systems owned or controlled in 
China and Corea by such Administration. 





‘The following is the text of the petition 
to the Queen which now lies at the office 
of the Shanghai General Chamber of Com- 
merce, for signature. It is to be hoped 
that as many British subjects as possible 
who are residents in an important centre 
of trade like Shanghai will give their sup- 
port and signature to the petition. 





reed upon | J 





‘TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
EMPRESS OF INDIA, &., dtc. 

May rr ruease Your Mavesry,—We, 
Your Majesty's most loyal and devoted 
servants, residing and carrying on business 
as Merchants, Shipowners, Bankers, Pr 
fessional Men and Traders in Your Majesty's 





Colony of Hongkong and in divers ports | 


and places in the Empires of China and 
Japan, most humbly represent to Your 
Majesty as follows, that is to say :— 

1.—We are, individually and as the 
Agents and Representatives of Merchants, 
Shipowners and others residing and carry- 
ing on business in all parts of Your Ma- 
jesty's Dominions, very largely interested 
in the Foreign Trade of China and Japan, 

2.—That trade is of an enormous and 
increasing annual value, of which it may be 
estimated seventy per cent, or thereabouts, 
n the hands of Your Majesty's faithful 
subjects and carried on under the British 
flag. A vast capital is employed therein 
and a considerable revenue accrues to Your 
Majesty therefrom. 

3.—The Foreign Trade of China and 
Japan with Your Majesty's Dominions and 
with Your Majesty's subjects is carried on 
under and is regulated by the provisions of 
certain Treaties made between your most 
Gracious Majesty and the Emperors of 
China and Japan respectively, and by these 
Treaties certain well-defined rights are 
secured to the subjects of Your Majesty 
trading in and to China and Japan. 

4.—Of these rights the most valuable are 
those which secure to Your Majesty’s sub- 
jects all the benefits and advantages of any 
Privilege or concession which may be, at 
any time, granted by China or Japan, to 
the subjects of any other nation, and those 
which forbid the creation by China or Japan 
of any monopoly or exclusive privilege in 
favour either of their own subjects or of 
any foreign nation to the prejudice of the 
rights and privileges granted to Your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

5.—Your Petitioners are apprehensive 
for the reasons hereinafter stated that their 
rights and privileges under “the moi 
favoured nation” clauses in the Treat 
between Your Majesty and the Emperor of 
China are in danger of being infringed, and 
that there is about to be created in Chit 
monopoly which will operate most inju 
ously to their interests, and which will at 
the same time, inflict on. your Majeaty’s 
ally, the Emperor of China, and on his 
people very heavy losses and grave incon- 
veniences in the future. 

6.—Your Petitioners most humbly re- 
present to your Majesty that the successful 
conduct of their commercial operations de- 
pends in these days, very largely, on tele- 
graphic cotnmunication, and it is essential 












































-| that that communication be regular, effec 


different 


tive and cheap, and that as many 
and kept 


lines of communication be open 
open as pesible, 

Your Petitioners are now in communica- 
tion with Europe by means of two separate 
telegraphic lines, one in the hands of “The 
Eastern Telegraph Company” and “The 
Eastern Extension Australian and China 
Telegraph Company, Limited,” starting from 
Shanghai in the Empire of China and pass- 
ing South by Foochow, Hongkong, Saigon 
and Singapore to Australia and’ British 
India; and other, under the management 





of a Danish Corporation, ‘The Great Nor- | 


thern Telegraph Company,” going North 
from Hongkong vid Amoy, Shanghai, 
Nagasaki (in Japan) and Viadivostock (in 
Siberia). 

Your Petitioners can only communicate 
with America, by telegraph, through 
Europe 





‘our Petitioners have not derived 
from the existence of these two separate 
and independent lines of telegraphic com- 
munication all the advantages that they 
ought to have obtained, because since the 
year 1875, or thereabouts, the above-men- 
tioned companies have, to the grest injury 
of trade, been working in combination, and 


have by agreement between themselves 
established and maintained a rate of two 
dollars or over six shillings a word between 
Hongkong and Burope, and a proportion 
ately higher rate from other ports and 
places in China and Japan, and have re- 
fused to reduce that rate, in spite of the 
vast increase in the number of messages 
transmitted over their lines, and of the 
many improvements in the means of send- 
ing and recording messages and in tele- 
graphy generally. 

8,—For many ent past Your Petitioners 
have anticipated important and valuable 
additions to their means of telegraphic 
communication with Europe, by the com- 
pletion and opening of lines in the hands 
of the Chinese Government connecting all 
parts of the Chinese Empire with each 
other and with the lines of the Russian 
Government at Kiachta, on the north- 
western frontier of China, and through 
them with the general European system, 
and by the entrance of China into the 
Union created by the International Tele- 
graphic Convention of the Tenth of July 
1875. 

Your Petitioners ar 
to the earl; 
with the 
Burmah, and to the possibility of a cabl 
from San Francisco or from Your Majesty 
Colony of Vancouver, and seeking a I 
ing place on the shores of the Chin 
Empire. 

9.—The connection of the Chinese lines 
with the lines of the Russian Government 
at Kiachta, would open for your Petitioners 
the most direct line with Europe, and the 
cheapest. Seegeyeie Rates on the Rut 
sian Lines are phenomenally low, and tho 
Chinese lines, wherever they come into 
competition with the lines of the existin, 
cable companies, as in the south through 
Annam and Tongking in connection with 
the French lines, charge less than one half 
the rate per word now charged over the 
same distances by the Great Northern and 
Eastern Companies. 

10.—Your Petitioners are well assured 
that if the Chinese lines are connected with 
those of the Russian Government at Kiachta 
and are thrown freely open to the public, 
unhampered by any secret Convention or 
Agreement with the competing compa 








algo looking forward 


connection of the Chinese lines 
ritish Indian System i 
le 






























already named, the cost of a telegram to 
Europe from Ghina or Japan would be at 
reduced, to the immense 
to the 


once considerably 
gain of your Majesty’s subject 
great advantage of Bi 
East, and to the profit and adj 
Your Majesty's friend and ally the Emperor 
of China and his subjects. 

11.—But, unfortunately, as Your Ma- 
jesty and Your Majesty's Ministers are 
aware, a Convention between the Chines 
Government, the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company and tho Eastern Extension Tele- 
graph Company has been entered into and 
signed as far back as August 1887, by which 
the Chinese Government bound itself, sub- 
| ject to the approval of Your Majesty’s 
| Government and of the Imperial Govern- 
| ment of Russia, to charge, over its lines to 
| Kiachta, a fixed sum of $2 per word on all 
‘messages to Europe, and not except 
with the consent of the Companies to 
‘reduce or alter that rate. The Chinese 
Government further bound itself to main- 
tain that rate until the year 1903, and to 
apply it over any line whatever that might 
in the meanwhile be opened, whether 
; through British Burmah, with India and 
Europe or through America, by any cable 
that may be laid. 

12.—That Convention has not yet been 
de public, and Your Petitioners speak 
{ with all deference when they submit to 
‘Your Majesty, that that Convention is 
publicly stated and believed to contain a 

rovision establishing a differential rate 
jlargely in favour of Russian subjects in 
China, sending messages over the Chinese 
lines to Europe, and therefore in violation 
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of the provisions of existing Treaties secur- 
ing for Your Majesty's subjects in China 
rights and privileges equal to those granted 
to the subjects of any other nation. 

Ic is further stated and believed publicly 
that the said Convention secures to the 
existing Companies, the Great Nor hern, 
and the Eastern Extension, the monopoly 
of all messages despatchod from Shaughai, 
‘Amoy, Foochow and Hongkong, by far the 
larger and more important portion of the 
traitic and that in which Your Majesty's 
subjects are most largely interested. 

13.—If the Chinese lines, when com- 
pleted, were thrown open freely to the 
public’ unhampered by this or any similar 
Convention, the greater portion of the tra- 
fie from the above-named ports would flow 
naturally to the Chinese lines as the most 
direct, to the very great gain of the Chinese 
Government. 

14.—Your Petitioners most humbly thank 
Your Majesty for having refused your as- 
sent to the Convention and to any modifi- 
cation of it, and for Your Majesty's most 
gracious assurance, through Your Ministers 
in the Commons House of Parliament, that 
no consent will be given to the Convention 
without full comsideration of all the inter- 
ests involved and without consultation with 
the representatives of British Commerce. 

15,—Your Petitioners most respectfully 
represent to Your Majesty that the ratiti- 
cation of the Convention of the 10th August 
1887, between the Chinese Government 
and the Companies hereinbefore mentioned, 
would be a serious injury to the future of 
‘Telographic Communication in China and 
throughout the world, would seriously 
hamper trade and especially the trade of 
Your Majesty's subjects in the East, and 
would be, they humbly conceive and repre- 
sent, in broach, if not of the precise words, 
certainly of the spirit of the International 
‘Telegraphic Convention entered into by 
Your Most Gracious Majesty at St. Poters- 
burgh the 10,22 of July 1875, and especi 
ally of clause 19 of that convention. 

16.—Yonr Petitioners beg further most 
respectfully to represent that the continued 
existence of the Convention, the subject of 
this Petition, and of the negotiations for 
its approval or modification, is an impe 
ment to all improvement in Telegraphic 
Communication between the East and 
Europe, and in particular prevents the 
Chinese Government from completing 
telegraphic system and connecting it with 


























the general network of Telegraphic com- 
munication throughout the world via 
Kiachta, 


Your Petitioners therefure most hunbly 
pray Your Majesty— 

1.—To refuse your assent to the Conven- 
tion or to any modification of it. 

2,—To represent to the Imperial Chi 
Government, through Your Majesty's 
Minister at Peking, that any such Conven- 
tion would be in violation of the spirit of 
existing Treaties, 

3,—To represent, further, to the Chinese 
Government that to enter into any such 
Convention would be detrimental to their 
own best interests. 

4,—To move His Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor of China, to put an end definitely 
to the Convention as having failed to attain 
Your Majesty's Assent. 

6,—To move His Imperial Majesty to 
join the International Telegraphic Conven- 
tion and connect the Chinese Lines with 
the general European System. 

6.—To move the Governments, parties 
to the International Telegraphic Conven- 
tion of 1875, having representatives at 
Peking, to. instruct their Ministers to co- 
operate with your Majesty's Minister to 
the same end. 

And Your Majesty’s obedient and dutiful 
servants will ever pray. 




















SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 

It is estimated that persons walking on 
the sunny side of the street are in light 
inore thau 5,000 time stronger than are 
oceupants of an ordinary darkened room 
of a town house, while, strollers on the 
seashore in sunny weather enjoy the iu- 
fluence of 18,000 times as much of the 
same health-giving agent. ‘These facts are 
revealed by the action of the different 
degrees of light on photographie plates, a 
lens and plate of certain speed taking a 
bright seaside view with an exposure of 
zy of a second, an open landscape away 
from the eu in} of second, fairly 
lighted interior in 24 minutes, and a badly 
lighted interior—such as many ladies pre- 
fer, especially in summer —in not less than 
30 minutes. 

If there were no other reason why a 
chair of hypnotism should be established in 
medical colleges, it would seem desirable 
for teaching students the simple method of 
treating inebriates tried by Dr. Beruheim, 
of Paris. This physician created a distaste 
for liquor by simply suggesting without 
actually hypnotising the patient, that drink 
should be given up, and the effect seems to 
be permanent. Aside from other; medical 
value of hypnotism, the cure of drunkards 
—should even a few per cent. prove so 

usceptible to hypnotic suggestion —would 
justify an effort to bring this mysterious 
agent to the aid of the profession, 

‘The Tmperial Telegraph Department of 
Berlin, finds that underground wires are 
much less affected by atmospheric ciect 
city than aérial wires, 388 interruptions 
from storms having been recorded in 1888 
for underground wires and 2,375 for aérial 
wires. In cities telephones seem to be 
protected from lightning in some degree 
y the network of wires above the house- 
tops. 

‘Aluminium bronze is coming into exten- 
ive use in Germany for propellers and 
other fittings for buats. The alloy consists 
‘of 90 per ceut. of copper and 10 per cent. 
of aluminium, looks like gold, and has the 
same weight as iron 

In order to lure specimens of the deep- 
sea animals to a trap, Prince Albert of 
Monaco found it necessary to sink an in- 
cancesdent lamp with a powerful battery 
attached ; but, the water pressure at a 
depth of a-couple of miles being several 
hundred pounds to the square inch, he was 
unable to make a battery box of sufficient 
strength to resist crushing. ‘This difticulty 
was finally overcome by the curious device 
of connecting a rubber-coated cloth balloon 
to the box. Ou sinking the apparatus, 
increasing hydrostatic pressure forced air 
from the balloon into the box, keeping the 
internal and external pressure exact! 
balanced at whatever depth was renched, 
So successful was the arrangement that not 
only were deep-sea fish snared, but a camera 
was sent down and negatives of the ocean 
bottom under electric illumination were 
brought up. 

‘Alittlerailway justopened between Lynton 
and Lynmouth, in England, has the steep- 
est incline in the world—a uniform gradient 
of Lin 1j. The line is only 900 feet long, 
aud was built to give passage over a cliff 
nearly 500 feet high separating the two 
places. Water is brought from a distance 
of a mile to the summit of the cliff, and is 
drawn from the reservoir to move the cars, 
two of which are connected together by a 
wire cable and sufticient water-load applied 
to the descending one to drag the other 
up the incline. 

One of the State Foresters of Prussia 
estimates that the forests of Europe cover 
the following areas : Germany, 31,596,000 
acres ; Russia, 494,228,600 acres ; Austria- 
Hungary, 46,951,700 acres ; ' Sweden, 
42,000,000 acres; Franco, 22,240,000 acres ; 
Spain, 19,769,000 acres; Italy, 9,884,570 
acres ; and England, 2,471,000 acres. 

Interesting and successful experiments 
in tree-felling by dynamite, for military 






































purposes, have been made near Copenhagen, 
‘Trees 3 feet in diameter were ‘brought down 
in some 20 or 25 minutes, whereas ordinary 
felling would probably have taken ten times 
as long. 

The generation of carbonic acid gas on 
ipboard for putting out fire or reducing 
eat in a coal cargo was decided some years 
ago to be impracticable. The plan would 
make necessary the carrying of a large bulk 
of hydrochloric acid and chalk, while the 
gas generated could not be so applied as to 
produce any considerable effect. A mora 
promising extinguisher and cooler was sug- 
groted af a recent meeting of the London 

institutionof Naval Architects. Prof. Vivian 
B. Lewes propused distributing through the 
cargo cylinders of liquefied carbonic acid 
gas, which are now prepared on a largo 
scale and can be obtained at a compara- 
tively low price. In a steel cylinder 1 foot 
long and 3 inches in diameter 100 cubic 
feet of gas can be condensed in a liquid 
state, and this would fill the air-spaces of, 
and be sufticient to carry for, 8 tons of coal. 
Fusible plugs would automatically liberate 
the contents of the cylinders ou a dan- 
gerous heating of the coal. Not only would 
% conibustiowstifing gas then be foroud 
through the cargo, but the return of the 
carbonic acid to its gaseous state would 
produce intense culd and greatly lower the 
temperature of the heated mass. The inert 
gas retained in the pores of the coal, more- 
over, would prevent any further tendenoy 
to heat. 

The latest. French submarine boat—the 
Goubet—is cast in one piece of bronze, ie 
18 feet long by 6 feet in diameter, and can 
carry 4 men. A heavy mass of lead on the 
keel insures stability, and in emergency 
can be detached by the turn of a screw 
inside the shell. ‘The boat is driven by 
electricity, but the currents are so powerful 
as to affect the compass and make sub- 
marine steering uncertain. Oxygen is 
drawn as needed from tubes into which & 
supply for many hours is compressed. 

In experiments on the Italian man-of- 
war Messagyiero, the maximum speed of 
15 knots an hour was increased to about 
17 knots by the use as fuel of a mixture of 
coal and petroleum. The intense heat was 
found to be injurious to the boilers, but 






































an attempt will be made to lessen’ this 
dificulty. 

AGNOSTICISM. 

pitied hbeteaie 


When Pythagoras was propounding, or, 
as is more probable, merely expoundi 
nd developing the doctrine of the “ Mus 
of the Spheres”, he would have afforded « 
facile triumph to our Agnostics by the 
illogical course he was pursuing in talking 
of what he could possibly know nothing 
about ; and the same observation (mutatis 
mutandis) applies to almost every thing 
propounded in human philosophy outside 
of the study of objects of the senses, and 
the ordinary operations of the intellect ; 
and we should not be by any means Agnostic 
of the Agnostics when they deal rationally 
with any system whatever: 

‘Agnosticism isa truly praiseworthy branch 
of philosophy when it limits its theories to 
things which cannot be known, and still 
more praiseworthy when it enquires dili- 

ently as to what can and what. cannot be 
finown. But when it tells us that it docs 
not know, unless we can logically prove 
them, things which it must know without 
any such proof, as that two and two make 
four, that things that are equal to the same 
are equal to each other, that a Nordenfeldt 
hell thro’ a stone-wall is the cause of a hole 
in it, or the shortness of the rope the cause 
of death in hanging—that these coinci- 
dences have in fact, nothing in them in the 
nature of cause and effect, but are, simply, 
contemporaneous or immediately successive 
occurrences, we should observe, figurati- 
vely, that it is a little too-too, . 
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‘Marcus Tullius Cicero, a very moderate 
and sensible agnostic, tells us there is noth- 
ing so absurd as not to have been, at one 
time or another, taught by some philoso- 
pher; and Frederick the Grest, a very 
practical observer, used to say that if he 
wished the destruction of one of his pro- 
vincos he would abandon it to the philoso- 
phers, Bearing these sayings in mind, we 
should be extremely agnostic as to’ the 
teachings of philosophers, and on our guard 
against the prevailing facility of belief ex- 
tended to half-educated volunteers* who 
assume to themselves a mission to instruct 
mankind in some pleasing absurdity. To 
such men credulity is easy. 

Professor Sayce says that ‘In the roar 
of the sea waves the early dwellers on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf must have heard | 
the voice of Heaven, and their prophets 
and diviners must have discovered in it a 
revelation of the will of the gods” (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1887, p. 111). 

‘The oldest piece of theogony on record 
and cited by him, is probably ‘the notion 
of the universe according to which ‘the 
deop’ was a flowing stream which surrounded 
tho earth like the Okeanos of Homer. It 
‘was sometimes compared to a snake, some- 
times to rope, and was then called “the 
rope of the gods.” A spirit, or deity, was 

posed to personify it, the god Nin,’ who 

@ its name to Nineveh. ‘The Persian 
‘ul was the visible manifestation of the 
“The prophet-god of | 
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Gi 
Primordial Deep. 
the Accadians was Tutu, the setting sun, 
who is said to ‘ prophesy ‘before the king.’ 
‘The legends, however, which attach them- 


selves to the name of Ea shew that the 
Accadians associated together the ideas of 
wisdom and that of the primordial deep ; 
.. «+ Ingo fat, therefore, as the primi- 
tive god of Borsippa was the deep, he might 
also have been considered to have been 
tho author of knowledge and intelligence. 
Indeed, as the creator of the universo, 
he must have been credited with a cer- 
tain degree of wisdom.” Originally, the 
local god of Borsippa, who, as the supreme 
deity of the place, was worshipped by the 
inhabitants as the creator cf the universe, 
was not the Sun-god, but the power which 
bound the universe together. As this was 
the ocean-stream which encircled the 
horizon and was the home of the rising sun, 
it was not difficult to confound it with the 
morning sun itself. It seeins strange that 
Nuzku, the messenger of ‘the lord of the 
ghost-world,’ and as such the morning- 
grey, should have come to represent the 
zenith ; but the same transference of mean- 
ing meets us in the Assyrian verb, napaku, 
which properly refors to the rising sun, but 
is also used of the zenith. That Nuzku, 
‘who poee on the left of the compan- 
ions of the king, was primarily the Fire- 
ged, is expressly stated in K 170, Re 
5” (pp. 116-9). Here, at least, is a 
fair field for enterprising agnostics, who 
* We wish to avoid giving offence un-| 
necessarily ; but we feel bound to adhere to 
actuality. “The following short extract from 
Professor Mivart’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century for August, 1884, referred to in our 
issue of Lith December (Evolution iii.) will 
illustrate our meaning :— How is it that 
80 matiy scientific men, learned zoologists, 
‘and anatomists, hold the doctrine of man’s 
origin by evolution? The answer is that the | 
question of man’s origin is a philosophic, not 
scientific question, and that men may be 
very distinguished for scientific knowledge, 
and yet be the victims of a very defective 
philosophy."—Professor Sayce says in his 
lectures“ On the origin and growth of Reli- 
gion,” of his own studies, that they “have 
of late years Inin more and more in the ever- 
widening circle of Assyrian research ;” and 
that ‘there there is enough, to fill the whole 
time and absorb the whole energies of the 
worker.” Hibbert Lecture, 1887, (p. 412). We 
should, perhaps, have more accurately ch 
acterised such students as “ partly educated, 
instead of half-educated,” thus leaving each 
free to claim for himself the quantum of 
learning which he may think he has mastered, 










































| Buddhiem 


| Babylonians and Assyri 


may well ask of the Accadians logical proof 
of all this theogony. Professor Sayce, who 
inherits and shares with that crowd of phi- 
losophists of our day who are desirous of 
throwing discredit on Holy Writ, what he 
would apparently call ‘a heirloom’ (p. 80) 
of parallelism, misses no opportunity of 
citing real or imaginary resemblances be- 
tween the cuneiform records and the Pen- 
tateuch ; but between the theologies of the 
Inscriptions and of Moses, as in the case of 
vd Christianity, there is no. 

more parallelism than between dines of thé 
curve and asymptote, which, however near 
they may approach are ever separated by'ah 
impassable and infinite distance, Professor 
Sayce tells us that the table in front of-the 
image ofthe god (in the Temple at Babylon) 
was like the golden table of shew bread 
in the Jewish temple (p. 65). He tells us 
that the Library of Nineveh ‘consisted 
for the most part of copies or editions of 
older works that had been brought from 
Babylonia, and diligently copied by numer- 
ous scribes, like the * Proverbs of Solomon 
which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
copied out” (p. 10). He says that ‘In 
Assyria, the king himself performed many 
of the ‘functions of # high priest. Like 
Solomon of Israel, he could offer sacrifice 
and pour out libations to the gods. Assur- 
‘lim is entitled ‘the appointed of the 
divine father (Bel), the priest (sangu) of 
Assur ;’ Assurnatsirpal calls himself ‘the 
appointed of Bel, the priest (sangu) of 
Assur, the son of Tiglath-Adar the appoint- 
ed of Bel, the priest of Assur, the son of 
Rimmon-uirari the appointed’ of Bel, the 
priest of Assur’”; &e., ** while Nebuchad- 
hezzar designates himself ‘the worshipper 
of Merodach, the supreme high-priest 
the ‘beloved of Nebo'” (p. 89). 
encouraging example of Apos- 
cession! . But if there were 



































af Assur was itself a yod (p. 
the learned Professor is somewhat 
he parallels the local gods of 
the ‘local saints’ of Medice- 
val Europe, (p. 121), for these ‘were not 
worshipped as gods. “When the Archbishop 
of Canterbury reads out of ‘the Book of 
Common Prayer to his auditory at St. 
Paul's, (if he ever does), ‘or when anybody 
reads for him, on the 29th of September, 
“the Feast of St. Michael; the Archangel,” 
the ‘Collect,’ praying Ged'to grant that, as 
his holy angels always do’ him service in 
heavon, so, by his appointment, they may 
defend and succour us upon earth, does the 
function afford a parallel to the ‘sacrifices 
according to the ritual of Babylonia? 
Surely so advanced a theologian as the 
Reverend Professor Sayce ought to be cap: 
ble of drawing a line? The Assyrian reli- 
gion, he tells us, was wholly Babylonian 
with’ the sole exception of Assur as the head 
of the pantheon ; like Yaveh in Israel; he is 
Supremeand kingaboyeall gods (pp. 124-26) 
Auother parallel: “The sactifices of the 























closely resem- 
bled those of the Israclites.. Like the lat- 
ter, they were divided into sacrifices of 
animals, such as oxen, sheep .or gazelles, 
and offerings of meal ant wine. . 
‘That human sacrifices were known as far 
back as the Acadian era, is 
bilingual text (K 5139) w' en: 
abgal, or ‘chief prophet’ to declare 








that the 
father must give the life of his child for 





the sin of his own soul, the child's head 
for his head, the child’s neck for his neck, 
the child's “breast for his breast. : 
In the great work on astronomy called 
“The Observations of Bel,’ we are told 
that ‘on the high places the son is 
burnt.’ The offering was consequently by 
fire, as in Phoenicia (p. 78). This is paral- 
lelism (with vengeance) to the sacrifices of 
the Israelites. 

Asa parallel to the war recorded in the 
Apocalyse between Michael and the “great 
dragon” he gives the conflict of Merodach 
with Timat ; the struggle was long and terri- 
ble. “‘Timat opened her mouth to swallow 





the god, buthe thrust a storm-wind down her 
throat, and the mouster was burst asunder,” 
ete., (p. 102.) The god Uz “is clothed in 
a robe of goats’ skins, the sacred dress of 
the Babylonian priests. It reminds us of 
‘the skins of the kids and of the goats, 
which Rebecca put upon Isaac in order 
rags = receive his father’s blessing” 
(0,2. we have a parallel to the Psalms, 
‘of which the following is a specimen : 

““*May the god whom I know not be 


appeased ! 
May the goddess whom I know not be 
~ appeased ! 
May the god I know and the god I know 
not be appeased ! 
May the goddess I know and the goddess 


I know not be appeased ! 

May the god and the goddess I know and 
I know not be appeased ! 

The sin that I sinned I knew not. 

‘The sin that I committed I knew not. 

+ * * * & # 

‘The cursed’ thing of my god unknowingly 
did I eat : 

‘The cursed thing of my goddess unknow- 
ingly did I trample on,’ etc., ete, 
(p. 350.) 

And after this comes Professor Sayce’s 
wind-up: ‘It is for others, whose studies 
have taken a wider range, to make use of 
the materials I have endeavoured to collect, 
and to discover in them, if they can, 
guides and beacons towards a purer form 
of faith than that which can be found in 
the official creeds of our modern world.” 
A well-founded hope truly, 

Of the historical part of Babylonian 
religion Professor Sayce gives us the 
following example :— 

“ Bérdsss, the Chaldean historian—so 
at least his epitomiser Alexander Polyhistor 
declared—had reported as follows 

“At Babylon there was a great resort 
of people of various races who inhabited 
Chaldwa, and lived in a lawless manuer 
like the beasts of the field. In the first 

rear: there appeared in that part of the 

rythraan sea which borders upon Baby- 
Ionia, a creature endowed with reason, by 
name Oannes, whose whole body (accord 
ing to the account of Apollodéros) was that 
of fish; under the fish’s head he had 
another bead, with feet also below similar 
to those of man subjoined to the fish’s 
tail. His voice, too, and language were 
articulate and Miman ; and a representa- 
tion of him is preserved even to this day. 

“This being was accustomed to pass 
the day among men, but took no food 
at that season; and he gave them an 
insight into letters and sciences and 
arts of every kind. He taught them to 
construct houses, to found tenples, to 
compile laws, and explained to them the 
principles of geometrical knowledge. . 
After this appeared other animals like 
Oannes, of which Bérdssos proposes to.give 
an account when he comes to the history 
of the kings,—** And Béréssos accordingly 

ives an account of several successors of 

nnes, similarly organized ; 80 that Pro- 
fessor Sayce is provided with auother feli- 
citous parallel—that of Oavnes and his 
successors to the antediluvian kings.” 
(pp. 131-2). 
P. D. 


(Zo be continued.) 




















Saw Beports. 





H.B.M.’s POLICE COURT. 


Shanghai, 30th June, 
Before R. A. Mowar, Esq., Assistant Judge. 
MUTINY ON BOAED SHIP. 

Jous Coxxnicnay, Wim Hoorze 
and Pune Roacx, seamen on board the 
British steamer Port Fairy, were charged 
on remand with assaulting George Valen- 





ine, chief officer of that vessel. 
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Mr. D. P, Davuatoxp appeared for the 
prosecution, 


Roacu was accommodated with a seat in | 


court, Dr. Little having, according to In- 
spector Kluth, stated that he did not yet 
know if Roach’s skull were fractured or 


not. Tho prosecutor was still unable to’ 
starboard side. The alleyway is between | 


attend, 
Dr. Suoan was recalled, aud said that 


sinco the previous hearing he had examined | 
y on board the | 





the prosecutor twice a 
steamer. The fifth rib was fractured, and 
the cartilage of the ninth rib was separated 
from the end of the bone. The injuries 
might have been caused by a violent blow 
ora fall. They might have been inflict- 





ed with the spritsail boom (produced.) | 
j ran away from me, he took hold of the 


‘There would appear to have been two 
blows. Prosecutor “is about fifty years 
of age, and the injuries would incapacitate 
him from duty for two or three weeks ; 
but witness thought he could go on a voyage 
without danger. "The prosecutor was getting 
better and could appear in five or six days 
‘A soa voyage would be beneficial to him if 
ho was not at a distance from medical aid. 

Joux Sauisscxy BeRwarp said—I am 
second mate of the Port Fairy. 1 was on 
board on the morning of the 25th; about 
one o'clock I heard voices proceeding from 











a sampan and recognised them as those of | 


Roach and Hooper. There were other 
voices which I did not recognise. I saw 
three men just afterwards climbing up the 
side at the forecastle head, There were three 
men who got on board. I heard someone 
call out for a man to go aft and lower the 
gangway ladder. A man came aft and met 
the chief officer, who told him to go back. 
Roaelt then detied nyone to prevent hin 
from lowering the ladder and called the 
others to follow him. Hooper and Cun- 
ningham followed Roach, and the thr 

rushed at the chief officer. There was a 
tussle between them, and the prosecutor 
fell on the deck, and one of the others with 
him. I went to the chief officer's assis- 
tance, and Roach came at me with a belay- 
ing-pin. He aimed a blow at me which I 
warded off. I saw Hooperand Cunningham 
holding ® spritsail boom (produced), and 
Roach ran to their assistance. Tsaw all three 
run at the chief officer with the spar; and 
he fell. I picked up the belaying pin 
which Roach had dropped, aud ran to tho 
chief officer's assistance. Roach and others 
rushed at me, and I defended myself with 
tho belaying pin, I believe I struck several 
of them, “The fight then ceased and I 
went on the bridge to be out of the way. 
The men remained on the main deck and 
threatened me. I saw the prosecutor soon 
afterwards, He was groaning with pain, 

i assistance, I put aband- 
age round his waist. ‘The three prisoners 
had no leave to go on shore, 

By Coysixouau—I saw you with the 
boom in your hand. I did not see you 
life it. 

By Hoorer—I saw you with the boom 
in your hand. 

ty Roac—The chief mate did not say, 
while you were in the sampan, that if 
anyone came aft to lower the gangway ladder 
he (the chief mate) would cripple himn for 
life, Thechief mate did not speak. When 
you came aft neither the chief mate nor I 
drew a belaying pin from the railing. 
When the struggle was over and you came 




















i by is it strike | 
up on the bridge after me, Tid not strike | Roach go 


you on the nose with a belaying pin ; I had 
hot one with me. Johnson did not come 
up on to the bridge, nor was he stopped by 
the captain, who did not hit him on the 
head with the butt-end of arevolver. You 
said to the captain that if you were not 
paid off you would * do” for me. 

Roacit here said that he was too unwell 
to proceod ; and his Worship said that as 
the man was evidently suffering severely, 
it‘would be better to adjourn the case. 

Mr. Droxstoxp said tho ship was to 
leave next morning, and it would be advis- 
able to take the evidence of other witnesses 
belonging to her. 








His Wonsurr said he would take further | 
evidence, but it would have to be without 
cross-examination on the part of Roach, | 
who would now be taken back to the 
Hospital. 

By the Cons—The struggle took place | 
at the entrance to the alleyway, on the | 


the foremast and mainmast. ‘The belaying 
pins are kept in the rails, and the nearest | 
would be about twenty feet from where 
the chief officer was standing. His room | 
is in the alleyway aud mine is next aft. | 
There was no light from the rooms. The 
boom had been lying on the main hatch. 
I could recognise both Hooper and Cun- 
ningham holding the spar. When Roach 





spar, and the three ran with it at the 
mate. Other men were there but were 
not holding the spar. Iam sure the 
mate had no belaying pin in his hand ; he 
had not time to get one. 

Jawes Ctarx said—I am the master of 
the Port Fairy. On the morning in ques- 
tion T heard a noise in the alleyway. I 
heard Roach call out ** Who'll follow me 
aft? and I'll see if the —— will stop me 
from lowering the ladder.” I next heard 
the chief mate call out “Ob, Capt 
Clark,” as if in great pain. I then took a 
revolover in my hand and went down on 
the main deck. I saw the mate on the 
deck, and several men on top of him. I 
did not then recognise any of the men. | 
tried to separate them, and one struck me 
on the side of the head’ and tried to throw 
me on the deck. I gave him a tap on the 
head with the butt end of the revolver. 
‘The second mate and I then succeeded 
separating the men, and I then recognised 
the three prisoners as being among the 
men who were on top of the mate. I then 
went on the bridge. I saw no belaying 
pin. Roach was the worse for drink. 

Waren Fownes deposed—I am chief 
engineer ofthe Port Fuiry. I was awakened 
by the noise of angry voices about one 
o'clock ou the morning in question. I went 
to see what was the matter, I saw the 
chief officer standing on the deck at the 
forward end of the starboard alleyw: 
Hooper and Cunningham were standi 
pear him, The captain, second officer, ai 
Roach were on the bridge. ‘They were all 
talking loudly. ‘Che chief officer was hold- 
ing his hand to his side and gasping. He 

jointed to Cunningham and said “That fel- 
fow atruck me and I believe my rib is br 
ken.” Cunningham replied “You struck me.’ 
‘The chief otticer replied, “I'll strike you 
again”, and thereupon hit him with his 
open hand, holding his side with his other 
hand. Hooper was encouraging them to 
fight. Then they all went forward. I 
saw Roach come down from the bridge, 
challenging the second officer to fight. 

By Cexsixcuam—I believe you said to 

f officer, “You've struck me for 
nothing.” It was not light enough for me 
to see if you had any blood on your face. 
I think the prisoners were under the in- 
fluence of drink. 

Jous pe Jexsey said—I am sailmaker and 
lamp trimmer on board the Port Fairy. Iwas 
on duty as watchinan on the night in ques- 
tion, Ateleven and twelve o'clock some men 
came aboard, and after twelve o'clock the 
ladder was hauled up. Later on I heard 
Roach go aft and say, “Follow me; T'll 

to stop me hauling’ the 
Iadder up.” I ran on the bridge to call the 
captain. I heard a tussle aud the mate | 
groaning. I went up to him and he told | 
me (with the three men standing by) that | 
a fireman had hit him with a hatch bar. I | 
saw the bars in their places, but I saw the 
boom in the alleyway, with the large end | 
lying aft. 

For the defence the prisoner Cuuning- 


































































| call out to Roach, ‘You's 


heard Roach call out that the mate had 
struck him with a belaying pin ; and then 
Cunningham called out “You've struck me 
for no reason.” I heard the second mate 
no fighting man; 
T can fight you myself.” There is a man 
on board who admits that he struck the 
mate with the spar, aud he was going to 
jump overboard because he thought he 
had killed the mate. His name is Johan- 
sen. He told all hands the same night, 
and he told me that he intended to give 
himself up. T advised him not to do so. 

‘By Mr. Davantoxp—I did not leave my 
hammock till the fight wasover. Johansen 
might have had a drink or two; he had 
been on shore. Johansen was suber when 
he said he intended to give himself up. 

Joux Penny, sailor, said—I was lying 
on the fore hatch on the night in question. 
1 was awakened Sy a noise and I went into 
the forecastle, where I saw Roach and 
Johansen. The latter said he had been 
prevented from lowering the ladder. Then 
some one suggested that we should go aft 
and lower the gangway (because there 
was aman in the sampan who had been 
suffering from dysentery and could not 
climb up the ladder.) I remained in the 
forecastle. Several others went forward 
and there wasa struggle. When Johansen 
came back to the forecastle, he Tay down 
for some time as if stunned, Afterwards 
Johansen told me he had jammed the mate 
in the ribs with the spar aud was afraid he 
had killed him, 

‘At this stage his Worship adjourned the 
case till three o'clock for the attendance of 
Johansen. 

‘On resuming, 

Friepoir Jouayses,a Russian Finn, 
man on board the Port Fairy, deposed —1 
was with the other men who came aboard. 
I went aft to lower the gangway, but the 
mate sent me back. Afterwards I heard a 
struggle amidships, and heard Roach call 
out that the mate had struck him with 
a belaying pin. I went there, and the mate 
lifted the belaying-pin to strike at me, In 
self-defence I picked up the boom and 
lunged at him. I hit some one, but I 
could not see who it was. No one else was 
holding the boom. I told Perry about it. 

By prisoners—I did not sce either of 
you interfere. 

By Mr. Dxcwwoxp—After the mate 
struck Roach the belaying-pin fell on the 
deck. I went aft to try to get the men 
away. I did not see Cunningham in the 
alleyway at all. After I had used the boom, 
the captain hit me on the head with tho 
butt end of his revolver. 

His Worsurr said it was quite clear that 
the witness Bernard had named the wrong 
men. The charge was at an end as regards 
Roach, Cunningham, and Hooper, and they 
must be discharged. The mate, of course, 
if he chose could take proceedings against 
Johansen, who was really the man who 
had inflicted the injuries. Worship 























added: I myself do not think it is advisa- 
ble to proceed further'in this case, as it is 
desirable that the mate should proceed in 









v0, a native of Bombay 
a steward on board the Rome, was charged 
with picking flowers in the’ Public Garden. 

‘A coolie employed at the garden gave 
evidence to the eect that he saw accused 
pick a geranium in the garden, Witness 
took hold of him, whereupon accused struck 
him. Witness then .called a policeman, 
and accused was taken to the station, 

His Woxsutr, taking into consideration 
the fact that accused had been locked up 
for two hours aud a half at the station, 
inflicted a fine of 81. 


‘Music axp Dleat.—It may interest our 











ham called, 


Joux Dzuscoxt, able seaman on board 
the Port Fairy, who said—I was lying in 





| Roach oud another man go aft. “I next 


my hammock on the fore hatch, aud saw 


readers to know, on the authority of the 
“Musical World” (London) that the great 
songstress, Adelina Patti, habitually uses 


vocal and nervine “refresher.” 


1 
[roa Company's Extract of Meat as a 
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INQUEST. 


Shanghai, 1st July, 1890. 
An inquest was opened this morning on 
the body of William Barris, who lust his 
life while swimming close to“ The Point.” 
‘Mr. R. A. Mowar was the Coroner, and 
the jury consisted of Messrs. J.C. Bors, 
H, J. H. Terps, and James Evecercn. 
‘The jury haviug viewed the body at the 
Peking Road jetty in the forenoon, and 
the body having been ideutified, the inquest 
was adjourned till 3 p.m., when 
Henny Neve, accountant in the firm of 
‘Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, was sworn, 
aud stated :—I knew the deceased at 
home very well, and he arrived here 
last Wednesday ‘from London, The de- 
coased stayed at the Hotel des Co- 
Jonies ; I stayed there also. He came 
here on business and pleasure combined, 
and auticipated stopping a month. We 
started at a quarter past six o'clock this 
morning and drove down tu “The Point” to 
im, We arrived» at about 7 o'clock. 
We went on the jetty aud he undressed 
and dived off the jetty. I said ‘Don't 
very far,” and these were the last words T 
said to him, He did not reply, but before 
going into the water, he gave me his ring to 
old, as it was loose on his finger. ‘The tide 
was running out; he swam first on his side, 
then the ordinary way, then on his side 
gain, and then he turned round and tried 
to make for the jetty, but I could see he did 
not make much’ progress, which I thought 
was on account of the tide, T shouted 
for help, and three boys in the waiting 
room came out, but as none of them could 
swiun, one of them tuok a long bamboo with 
which he tried from several points to reach 
the deceased, who sank suddenly. I saw 
him go down. I cannot swim.” 1 ran to | 
the mafoo to see if he could swim, but | 
found he could not. We could do no more, | 
but did all that was possible. ‘The deceased 
did not say anything while he was returning, 
but made # blowing noise, which I accvunted 
for from the extra effurt he was making to | 
get back. He turned deadly pale. He | 
came out to China partially on accou 
of his heaith. His father is a merchant | 
and resides in London. The deceased 
had recently been admitted a partner in | 
the firm and was 22 years of age. He | 
had something the “matter with his 
Kidneys. He went for a swim with Mr, 
Callaway the other evening, and he told | 
me before that he could swim. He was | 
vane distance within 100 yards of the | 
jetty wen te sunk. T think that if he 
had struck out for the shure he would have ; 
got into shallow water and been saved. | 
By Mr. Tutrr—The hood of the trap 
was up when we went down to ‘The Point.” | 
Tt was about five minutes after he went | 
into the water that he sank | 
By Mr. Bots—The deceased was not the 
length of the court room from the jetty | 
when he sank. | 
Joux Cantaway, sworn, stated — T 
knew the deceased’ at home and here ; 
he told me that he was not very 
well after he arrived, and said that his | 
kidneys were troubling him. On Fri- | 
day last we went out swimming together 
on the Pootung side. He said he did not 
want to be in the water long, on account 
of his health. I do not know if he was a/ 
good swimmer, for he only swam 150 to 200 | 
yards with the tide and then got on board 
































‘By Mr. Trurp—He did not appear at all , 
exhausted when he came out. | 

By the Coxoser—He had been in the! 
water something outside 5 minutes, 

James Howstt, Inspector of River; 
Police, sworn, stated—I was informed ; 
in the Settlement at half-past 9 o'clock 
this moruing by last witness of the 
drowning of the deceased. I gut the 
Harbour Master's launch and two drag ! 
boats and went down to ‘The Point.” | 
The men went to work and dragged, aud ! 
brought up the body at the first drag, at 





some 25 yatds from the steps of the jetty 
and a little beyond them. The body pre- 
sented the ordinary appearance of a person 
drowned. There Were no marks of any 
kind on it. 

By Mr. Trtrr—There was no mud on it 
nor any appearance of it having stuck in 
tho mud. 

By Mr. Bots—I never saw a life buoy at 
“The Point Hotel. 

The Jcry, wi 








jout retiring, returned a 





verdict of * Accidentally drowned” and 
asked the Press to note that they were of 
opinion that some kind of life-saving 
apparatus should be kept at “* The Point.” 





Mother 
Seigel’s 


OPERATING 
PILI, 


FOR CONSTIPATION, 
SLUGGISH LIVER, &c., 
U LIKE many kinds of cathartic 

medicines, do not make you feel 
worse before you feel better. Their 
operation is geutle, but thorough, and 
unattended with disagreeable effects, 
such as nausea, griping pains, &c. 

Seigel’s Operating Pills are 
the best family physic that has ever been 
discovered. They cleanse the bowels 
from all irritating substances, and leave 
them in a healthy condition. 

‘The best remedy extant for the bane 
of our lives—constipation and slaggish 
liver. 

These Pills prevent fevers and all 
kinds of sickness, by removing all 
poisonous matter from the bowels. 
They operate briskly, yet mildly, with- 
out avy pain. 

TE yon take a severe cold, and are 
threatened with a fever, with pains in the 
head, back, and limbs, one or two doses 
of Seigel’s Operating Pills 
will break up the cold and prevent the 
fever. 

A coated tongue, with a brackish 
taste, is caused by foul matter in the 
stomach. A few doses of Seigel’s 
Operating Pills will cleanse the 
stomach, remove the bad taste, and 
restore the appetite, and with it bring 
good health. 

Oftentimes disease, or partially de- 
cayed food, causes sickness, nausea, and 
diarrhoea. If the bowels are cleansed 
from this impurity with a dose of 
Seigel’s Operating Pills, these 
disagreeable effects will vanish,and good 
health will result. 

Seigel’s Operating Pills pre- 
vent ill-effects from excess in eating or 
drinking. A good dose at bedtime 





renders a person fit for business in the 
morning. 

These Pills, being Sugar-coated, are 
pleasant to take. The disagreeable 
taste common to most pills is obviated. 

FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS, 
DRUGGISTS, & MEDICINE VENDORS 


PROPRIETORS: 


A. J. WHITE, LIMTIED, 


LONDON, Enc. 
@alt) oat tf 97 





Miscellancous Entelligence. 








BIRTHS. 
At Shanghai, on the morning of the 27th 


ult., the wife of J. R. TweNTYMAN, of a son. 
On the 29th ult., at the Comptoir National 
@'Escompte de Paris, Shanghai, the wife of 
Cuaxtrer Ixcupatn, of a son. 
On the 30th June, at No. 6, Yangtszey 
Rowds Shanghai the, wife of Humans’ 3, 
Sossb, of a daughter 








MARRIAGE. 

At Shanghai, on the 28th June, ut 
H.B.M.'s Consulate, and afterwards at the 
Union Church, by the Rev. ‘T. R, Stevenson, 
Ropexr Lownie, youngest son of the late 
Wa, Satu, Deanfoot, West Linton, Scotland, 
to Rosz AmaxvA, youngest daughter of the 
late Ausoup Orses, Lak Customs, China, 


DEATHS. 

At Pagoda Anchorage, Foochow, on the 
2ist June, ALICE MaRy, the beloved wife of 
C,H, Brewrrr-Tayon, FR. Friends 
will please accept this intimation. 

At ‘Shanghai, on the Ist July, Winatam 
Haas, (of Harris, Son & Co.), only son of 
E. E. ‘Harris, Esq, East India Avenue, 
Loudon, aged 22 years, accidentally drowned 
at “The Point” while bathing; much 
lamented, 

At Shanghai General Hospital, on the Ist 
July, 1890, Etzxa, the beloved wife of B 
Lapham. 























PASSENGERS. 
Derarrep. 

Per str, Titan, for London—Rev. and Mrs, 
T. E. North and 5 children, and Mr. A. 
Lewi 

Per str. Saikio Maru, for Nagasaki—Mrs. 
Vail, Messrs. Martin, Delbourgo, Y. 
Koyama. Y, Oka and H. Salmon. For Kobe 
—Mrs. Milton, Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs. Ballard 
















Fo A. He 
Morse, Rev. and Mrs. Reid and 4 children, 
Rev. and Mrs. Hayes and 4 children. For 
Bremen — Messrs. C. Beurmann and JF, 
For London—Messrs. M. Boyd 
Bredon and F. E. Theodor. 

Per str. Calédonien, for Hongkong (addi- 
tional)—Mr. W. E. Burr, “For Marscilles— 
Mrs. Dausque, Messrs. Kritter and Block. 

Per str, Braunschweig, for Hongkong—Mre, 
J. J. Keswick, 4 children, 2 maids and 2 
amalis, Messrs. ‘Tsu and Su. 

Per str. Chungking, for Foochow—Mr, Me- 
Cabe. 

Per str. Ichang, for Ningpo—Messrs. Mor- 
ton and Paine. 

Per str. Batavia, for Washington—Mr. and 
Miss Pettus. 

Per str. Poochi, for Tientsin—Rev. T. P. 
Crawford. 


Mumm. 











ARRIVED, 

Per str. Kobe Maru, from Japan—Miss J. 
Paxton, Rev. T. P. Crawford, and Mr. 
Grunberg. 

Per str. Fuenwo, from Hankow—Mr, and 
Mrs. Taylor, and Mr. Crosthwaite, From 





Chinkiang—Mr. McCabe. 
Per str. Sual, from Hankow—Mrs, and 
Miss Land. 
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Per str, Feiching, from Tientsin via Chefo® | 
—Mr. J. Block, 

Per stir. Fungshun, from Tientéin and Che 
foo—Mrs. Keswick, 4 children, governess, | 
maid and 2 amahs, Madame Dausque, Messrs. 
Leuder and Joyens. { 

Per str. Ichang, from Ningpo—Mesars. | 
‘Morton and Paine. 

Per str. Ngankin, from Hankow—Miss Wil- | 
Yiamson, Messrs. Price, King, Cole and Souza. | 

Per str. Hoinyu, from Tientsin vid Chefoo | 
—Mrs. Andrew, nurse and 2 children, and 

Per str. Kiangtcen, from Ningpo—Rev. and 
‘Mrs. Williamson, and Mr. Fowler, (U.S. 
Consul). 

Per str, Kiangfoo, from Hankow — Mr. 
Schmidt, 

Per str. Hsinsheng, from Chefoo—Misses 
Stewart aud Butler, and Mr, Brenan. 


Per str. Wuckang, from Tientsin—Mr. 
Laurent. 

Per str. Taku, from Chefoo—Mrs. Ayrton 
aud child. 

Ver str. Taiwo, from Hankow—Mr. J. J. 
de Souza. 


Per str. Hangchow, from Amoy—Mr. C. 
‘T. Wong and son 

Per str. Kiangywig from Hankow —Rev. 
Mr, and Mrs, North and 5 children, Miss 
Dr. Lucy Hoag, and Mr. MeBaii 

Per str. Kowshing, from Ningpo—Messrs. 
Woo and Shing. 

Per ate. Pechiti, from Tientsin and Chefoo 
—Mr. Dawson, 

Per str. Pekin, from Hankow—Messrs. F. 
Hague, C. A, Pullan,J, Dueth, A. R. Grea 
D. da Roza and J. Jesus, From Nan 
Mrs, W, H, Lacy, Mrs, W. E, Mackl 
child, and Mis ok. 

Per str. 1 Vries, from Wuhu— 
Mrs, Hember and child. 

Per str. Kiangceen, 
Wilson and 3 daughters. 

Per str. Haeting, from Tientsin and Chefoo 
Mrs, Lieder and child, Messrs. Yeh and 
Ching. 













from Ningpo—Mrs. 





Leavixe. 
Per Rome for Singapore—Sir R. T. Rennie, 
Kt, Chief Justice, and Mr. H. 8. Wilkinson’ 





For London—Mr. J. Barr. For Hongkong— 
‘Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Noronha and 3 children, 
Mr. V. B. de Souza. 







810 ssw. 








2081 Bho sw. 
80 S70 x 
29.08 780 nw. | $ 780,77. 
275 820 sz 3 eno, 


EXPLASATION. 
Initiale:—b. blow aky; ¢. clouds; f fog: be bai 





lighting ; ma. aisty ay); 0 overeast (Gull); r. rah 
| SBtcow’ &thuaders 2am “ore from 1 to 12, 
| caiman 





int 


Adbertisements. 





NOW READY. 
$0.75 each. 
REPOR!’ 


or THE 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


HELD IN SHANGHAI, MAY 1890, 
Copies can be obtained at 
Messrs. H. BLOW & Co.'s, TIENTSIN, 
And at the 
NORTH-CHINA HERALD OFFICE, 
Shanghai, 10th June, 1890. 











PRICE or 1#8 NORTH-CHINA HERALD 
aud &. C&C, GAZETTE.—Per An- 
um, Tacls 12; Six Months, ‘Taels 6.50. 
Three Months, 3.50—all payable in ad | 
vance. Credit price, Tis, 13.15 per Annu 
Subscriptions will be considered as renewe 
unless notice to the contrary be given before 
the expiry of the current term. 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISING.—Ten Lines 

Bouryeois) and under, One Tael ; each 

ional line One Mace. One-half of these 
charges for repetitions. Contracts may be 
made for 3 months, or longer, payable in 
advance. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS received, and Single Copies 
sold, by Messrs. Srrzer & Co., 

30, Cornhil 
LONDON (£.0.) 
4 Advertisements will be repeated unless 
countermanded. 




















FOR SALE, 


THE STORY OF SHANCHAI 


FROM THE OPENING OF THE PORT TO 
FOREIGN TRADE, 


by 
J. W. MACLELLAN. 
Price $1.00 cach, 
Can be had at 
Messrs. KELLY & WALSH, L., 
Mr. W. BREWER, 
AND AT THE 

NORTH-CHINA HERALD OFFICE. 
wtf 1245 Shanghai, 7th Dec., 1889, 














COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PIECE GOODS. —Th 





single out any particular 





owing to the! the 
y quoting, 
but it in difficult to dispose of any 


value, ‘The t ket ke 




























rount is lying her 





to market, Ww 


in the priva 
heen to fill orders for immediat 






















SuANGuat, 3rd July, 1890, 


t auction, however, ri 
tly, to a great extent, 
Lie dificult. | 








fal, and it ie reported 
te of the country, as uaual 





‘ab this tim of the year, a guud deal of anxiety prevails reapecting ger from a short supply of 
rain, and the int eat, aud this naturally has a quieting effect on trade generally. 

Tu of the high rates ruling in Maucheater, for the last month or two, shipments om heavy, of the June 
export being 44 million yards of Plain Cottons to Hongkong and China, Yarn is also in full supply, being 2,500 and 2,30) bales tor 
Hongkong and Shanghai respecti 

Nie Chamber of Commerce have issued the customary applications for the half yearly return of atocke, which I hope to be able to 





publirh next week, and ou which my figures will be based after this, 


Grey Shirtings.—8.4Ibr.—Very few 
entrely of the better maker, pr 
and 1 iger ¥1.574, To 
and Blue Dravou und 5 Old Men $1.81. 
price, hut where the re forced, ae at 
practically unsaleab 

Light Weight 
Heavy Weighte 
jed being about 6,000 pieces, Red 
har 


12-1be,, 36 inch, —Bu 
White Shirtings.- 
both 7 
‘F270. At the pul 


‘T-Cloths.—7-lb».—Demsnd 
‘Man and Elephant $1 15. 


























Business has been 











@ tales prices in almost 





‘Auction rate 





Bay 






—For common and medium makes the 


yas has beeu doi 


«11 in all counts, prices privately being much st 
ord at F1.73, and Lwo No. 3 and Neekee T'%00 Dragon, 


wderate extent, include Black Stag 56-reed at #1. 
Fareed, at 31-96) a0 <i e sold at £2.474 for Ioman chop, aud a few White Irishes at 


ed, at ¥1.964 and ¥2.024 respectiv ly. Some heavy qual 





have heen discloned, the aggregate heing but 


paid being Queen ¥1.22, Hed Pheasunt $1.50, Man and Cai 
ing Ret Unicorn $1.60, Vase and ited Tea Uuddy $1.66, Blue Dragon and 7 Chibtren £1.68}, Guardsman ¥1.70, 
to take yoode ax they are required, and raiee very little questi 





e only willi 








aucti the result, 
ly droop at auction. 


ued beyoud the auctio 









ery dull and there 
Kylin 10-ibs, at 2.01 


in fact the demand seems to be improving, 








Unicorn No. 2, 64-1 








# every iustance are in favour of the buyers. 


Common quali 
where, with one exeeptio 


id iu L1-lbe, Blue Butterfly at $2.20 and Black Soldier 
iu few hands, are stroug, aud holders aro firm on account of the high cont of replaciug, 








and consist almost 


little over 30,000 pie 
Red Siz Women $1.58, Dragon 











jon as to 
-outinue to meet with no attention, being 








prices are again lower. 
roely anything doing, the only salen 
28, Beat 








is 





hi 





but no particulars have been published, 


then at, auction. which are of 





fary, slack, just now and only a fow trifing salen aro mentioned. —Three Fish F113, Blue Rhinoceros and 


8-lbs.—There ie nothing doing beyond the auctions, exceyt perlaps a few apecial chops which are kept private as usual, the market 





iry but 
Feiloong 
The demaud has somewhat 


very little appears to have been done, the only 
¥ 
subs 











+d apparently, sales this week amounting to » 


1s reported being Koong-bing Dragon ¥2.06, 





tle over 5,090 picces—Boa’s Head 


‘$2.25, Walrus ¥2.374, and Three Gout $2.60. 
Toans.—Zglish—A eale is reported of a new chop, Indian Dance, at $1.95. The market is quiet for all makes, 
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Sheotings.—Lnvlis), 

Bufallo Hend '$2.30/35, Dragon ¥: 
‘American, —No sales from fin 

already placed, ‘The deale 


Cotton Yarn. 
‘The natives 





market keeps firm ! ut busine 

and Indian Hea 
ds are reported, 
be reselling at satisfact 


curta led by the absence of stocks, “A few spot sales are published, say 
1, besides which a few lot ? 

aid aleo 
clearances are 41 













has }een 















Ezglish.—Noarly all the Yarue arriving at pr 
re keeping the maiket up at present, but, as the laid down cont i 
‘A moderate business, and to a great ex! 
the sales, whicl mnt to 2.158 bales as f 
Alanndva ( Bullock) aud Swude 
iyjerut and Swrdeshs B52. 
wisarei-Hind FHS. Mazagon $543, Framjee Petit $574, Alexandra (Pogod) T58}, and E, DV. Sassoon’e 


Gordon and City of Bombay (Mule) $354. Venishunker (Ring) 354, Motillal $553, Anylo-Iudian (Bi 
dees Greaves (to arive) 91 Homan and Buttongh (ts strive) T574/574, Coolambuba (par to acive) 87}, Curvinbhoy 
di Connanght F584. 


Fancy Goods.—The market, generally speaking, is dull, though clearances of some makes have been a little better. Turi 
decidedly Privately 1,400 

nd F114 fo pall exten woh Black re 12. A few Velveteens 

0 nlvo be for Austins, Almst over now, has not bern altogether unsation 

‘ue 6,000 pirces have sold this week on’ a basis of $0,474 for Bluck Li 

ss continue tv decline. A few Funcy 7-Cloths have been take 


¢ aud Importers have done very well on them, 
nich cheaper wow, a drcline will take place lefore | 
speculative, has been done this week, cargo “to arrive” taking » prom 
lows — 


i ¥50 and Sun Mil $5¢q 

























y Reis are 
ore Mun and Fisk chop have sold at ‘$1.05 for 2 Ih, 
‘£0. 






















8 to depend on the chop. 
been taken to a small extent, but pri 








—There does not apyrar to be any strength in the mark-t, and uo sales of spot cargo sre reporter privatel 
‘indents have been booke!, At suction Camlets are weaker again for all qualitier. Lorg Eile do not show mu 
Lastinys are ashade werker at auction, Lut privately there is a 
going aff well, Spanish Stripes are somewhat irregular but the medium quai 
# great ex'ent with there goods, and it ix difficult to iutroduce new one 
very low and do not induce Iusiness, 


although a fow 
change but look 
vod demand for 9 to 12 reed Black, and they appear to be 
jes appear to be doing best, ‘The chop secins tw count to 
‘There is « emall enquiry for Russian Cloth, but prices are 





































Metals and Miscellaneons.--I'ro» 
Unroughout the import trade, There i 
Leap —100 tons Grrinan have been sold at £4 per 
Pro Inox —Small contenets have been mady at about quotativ 

Bax Rox, — Nothing ~ on 
Sales arc reported of 300 tons Sohiere, short delivery, at ‘F1.90, aud Dawes, to arrive,” at $240, but the eame 





enaral tone of depression coutioues to. prevai 
earivr all rouud, 
wall sales have been made at £4.15, 












Oud Lux, —Contenete to arrive” 

and equare Iron, 5) tons Glasgow Ho 
‘YINPLATYS are offered at quotations without 
srKaiTs Tin.—Haes advanced slightly in valu 
Coreen axp YeLow Murat SueaTuino. - N. 
Camagox Woop —Some 3,50) picul 
Marcus. —Nothing doing. 
Winpow Gass.—A parcel of 500 cases, large sizes, has Leen placed at $2. 
Nw. pies. - No fresh bus 
Dyxs ap Conours, C neglected. 

ceaude,; 1.000 bottles, en, 2¢z., Blue, Man chop, at 7 cards, 
Prisvep Towers, ne 4,400 dozen 15" x 30” and 15” x 31” were sold at 31 to 38 
Liam Bratbs,—A small parcel of No, 53, Blue, was cleared at ai at $36, 
Try Bastxs,—Are ling at F24.75 per case of 4 gross, 


are: - 100 tons Bunker Biates, 100 tons Boiler Plates aud 100 tous old round 
"have been booked at £1.61}. 






















1 reported are :—5,000 ting, va Suz, Scarlet, Juss aud Door chops, at 19 





I. por dozen, 








Q F134 to F135 for Russian, Devoos 
cases Russian, 





Kerosine Oil.—This market is weak at £1.41 for Devos, 
‘F130, Stocks are about 340,000 cases Devoes and 65, 





“to atrive,” ie reported done at 





Opinm—Closing quotations :—Malwa (new) £370, (old) F395, Patna (new) £352, Benares (uew) £350, 


EXPORTS. 


Bilk,—KFrom Measrr. Londou telegrams quote Silk—Quiet tut steady. Deliveries of China for 
Juno 1,400 hater, 


RAW SILK 





romie & Burkill’s circular of 3d July 













0 report this week, holders remain very tirm, buyers seem unwilling to pay current 









end only a amall busi tions. 
Ie in generally admit re or less a failure and dealors state that the supply of Teatlee Silke will show 
8 doticioncy of quit ‘per cent, as compared with last 5 
‘TSATLEES.—Sales are about 500 bales at ¥3924 for Kuk- jan and $3224 for Gold Lion, 








Haxocnows.—Thirty bales have heen placed at $5 ver picul advance: 
‘TaysaaMs,—Parchases are con nl to 150 bales of Kahings and 10 bales of 9 x 12 Moss 
YELLOW Sixs.—Settlementa of about 300 are reported at £2274 to ¥240 for SI and 240 to £245 for Mienchow (Old 

Silks), at $229} to ¥225 for Fouyung and at F213} to F215 for Meeyang (New Silks). 

‘Arrivals, as per Customa Returns fram the 26th June tothe 2ud July, are about 3,000 bales of White Silke, 50 piculs of Yellow 
Silks and 60 picuis of Wild Silke, 

RE-REELS. —No business. 

Wino Sirks.—Nothing doing. ‘The stock on hand is about 2,000 piculs. 

Waste Siiks,—The markets up-country xre said to he very strong, and supplies are coming forward slowly. Sales are limited to 
Shaoushing Cocoons at ¥79/80 and Yubong Caco: held for £63, which buyers seem unprepared to pay. Tussah 
Cocouns are to Le had in emall quantity at 544, 

SHaSTOXG Pos No aales 

Purchaser include :—TsatLees.—Ku-kee’s “Ci! Blue Elophant at $3774, Mountain II at $3674, ditto IIE at 

ditto IV at $322}, Large Elephant If at $3674, 4, Gold Stork at £3674, Gold Elephant at $3424, Gold Lion 

224, Bird * at $3424, Almond Flower Szemay at $3324, ditto Seu-lai at 3124, ing at $3274, Gold Ki-lin at $3124. 

Haxccuow Tsascer. at ¥305, Pagorta Ting-how at $305. Tavsaant. Kab. Gold’ Lily Flower Tayor at 











te 























it $74. Curlies ai 












































3: how at ¥305, Green 1 Mat $302}, ditto Almond Flower I at ¥300, 9/12 oss— 
Dow @ 240, Mienchow ditto at $240 a 245, Fooyung at $2224, 
Meeyang at 2137. 

1390.91. 1399-90. 1es8.s9, 1887-83, 1886-87. 1885-86. 

Settlements for thia mail + ...... abont 1,000 1,000 1290 2,250 1,500 800 baler. 
- for thereasont 4, 4.000 13,000 270 00 6,000 1,500 ,, 
cb 3 4 8.000 6,000 5.300 6.500 10,600 6,000 7 





otal Arrivals § cco cscccceee ay 12,000 19,000 8,000 15,000 16 00 7,500 5, 


+ Exclusive of purchases for re-sale on this market, 
§ Including old Silk, 
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*England. — * France, te. Total Burope. America, India & Eyypt, Coast & Straits, Grand Total, 
Export White Silk 106 1,246 184 16 72 1,624 bale 
Yellow 4, pag 49 7 79 4 1794, 
Wid 101 sit se np 15 1,027 5, 
207 2,206 191 95 131 2,830 4, 
Againat in 18¢9-90. 928, 1,138 190 35 129 9,007 
+5 1888 89 529 765 193 oy 1,651, 4, 

Export— Waste Silke 739 29 1,046 piculs, 

vy Cogoot 614 4B 657 








Also 281 picu's Old 
Tea,—Brack.—The market opened here on the 24th ult., but only  #mall business has be 
half-ohests at prices ranging from F3} for common Shantam to ¥16 per picul for mail 
rt, but Intterly the market is firmer as natives aro waiting information regarding 

319 d-chests in 1389-90, 





ted, and settlements comprise 4099 
Hohowa; these rates showed fair value at the 
ception of the Moyrne's teas. 
















ir,to Medium 
m 





EXPORT OF TEA PROM SHANGHAI AND VANGTSZE PORTS 
From commencemeut of season to date. 





1890-91. 1889-90. 
Black. Green. Tota. Black. @, Total. 
‘Vo Groat Britain... 17,314,915 74,605 17,389.519 1b. 3.766.009 223,055 28,989,064 1b, 
vo Kivnnin direct .....21-685,810 iy 21,665,810 ,, : 14'920'887 ,, 





1) Amerie .. 2130177 «34,842 2.765.459 |, 
Hongkong Banks r Hongkong at 198} per cont, premium for Slet July and 
ighai Tug Boats at $65, Singapore Insurance at $9, Hongkong Fires at $350, Pootung Wharves at 
‘F674, Sherid 18 F255 anit 240, Shanghai Waterworks at £36, Hall and Holtz Co-\iperati and 22, Shanghai Land 
Investinents nt $30, Major Brothers's at ¥55 for 31st December, 62 and 3 for cash ‘Trust aud Loan Co, at £9.30 and Founders, 
shares at £120 ex. 4/83. 


1,302,319 2,652 384, 








hag b 





Jon 







































Exchange— DaiLy Quorarioxs. 
(From M. Morrias & Pergueson's Circular.) 
ao ia a Ox Losuox, j Feasen, (GERI ye) /XOKOT DT 
e | oe iavaw’ f 7 ta] MOA: 
P/Tranwier Bank 4 m/s, | Gredite 4 m/s | Doe [am/s, |Dooty | nyt, | Ruveos, 
1yTransiers, | Bank te dine | Doety. (ent rey oles Hh 














Lowent, Highest |ioweet, Highest Highest - Higu 





| 
| 
| Highest. i 











Saturday, 28ehJune] 4.8 4.82 | 4.9) 49) 1.93 4.94 (6.04/6.07 6.04607) 4.88 | 85 — 28) | 733 | 308 
Monday, 30th . 4.8f 4.83] 4.9) 4.9) 49% 4.94 6 04/6.07 6 04/8.07/ 488 | 85 28 | 734 | 308 
Wod'day, 2ni July} 48 4.8 | 48h Sy 494 4.9}. 6.01/6.04 6 02/6.05, 485 | 85 28h 1B 3085, 
Thursday, 3ed 48 48h) 489 4.55 4.95 4.99 6.02/6.05 6.02/6 05| 45 | 854 28 309 
Friday, 4th. 481 489! 4.9 4.95 498 493 6026.05 6 03/6 4.86 | 85) 28 ij it 309 















Auctions for the week 
corresponding w 
For the week. wre, “NR art 
30 pes, aud GD pos, 
30 ” . 
1070 J) 1170 pos. 
500 yy 680 





BBO yy 9 480 
756 yy 86 





ga, Bnglin 
Turkey Reda sea 





PIECE GooDs, 
At Nie-kee, 28th June— 
Printed T-Cloths.— Blue, 170 pieces ; Five Silver Sycee 40.81, Fisk aud Spear ¥0.93 and Fish £0.95. 
+ Bngfulo ¥0.11.5/6. 

200 pisces ; Sundry Chops $1.77/89}. 
—Blue and Gold Flower Basket—120 pieces ; Sea lt £1.69} ; Gentian ¥1,60 ; Black ¥1.21, 

Beggar —120 pieces ; Ncurlet ‘£1.89, Gentian 1.894, Green £1.51. 

‘Striped—40 pieces ; Monster £1.65. 
red Assorted—25 pieces ; Munkey 21.574. 
Figured Scurlet—120 pieces ; Mandarin 1.51, Woman $1.81, Blue Mandarin $2.77. 
wills, — Assorted, 275 pieces ; White Gold Fish ¥0 964/97. 
Chintz T-Cloths.—Assorted, 60 rcock ¥1. 
Plain Alpacianas.—40 pieces ; Gold Dragon $1.66. 
























T-Cloths,—8-1bs —50 pieces ; Gold $41.60. 
Shirtings.—#ombay, 4-lbs.—200 pieces ; Bue Man $0.65. 
Leno Belt.— 100 dozen ; Montarin £0,654. 





Embossed Velvets.—10 pi 


At E-teh-lee, 30th Sane— 
Grey Sh Shirtings.—-8.4-Ibe.—50 pieces ; Red Chong Yuen XXI $1.65. 
0-1 
10) 





9 Dra,on $0.54. 








1,450 pieces 5 d Chong Yuen XXJ $17: 
—550 pirces ; Red Chong Yuen XXX 41. 


At Teay-wo, same day— 
Grey Shirtin; -§,4-1be,—250 pieces ; 3 Goat ¥1.253/293. 

Tp ibe 300 riscen; Gsern Chine Alan 1.74%, Green Banner 1.813. 
T-Cloths.—8.12ibe., 36-inch.—400 pieces ; Purkia $1.59. 
Mahommedan Cloth.—80 pieces ; 3 Spray $0.06 .8/06.9. 
Brocaded Velvets.— Assorted, 10 pieces ; Woman $0.414. 
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At Tako, Iat Ju'y— 
-Ihs.—1,000 pieces ; Sieamer $1073. 





Silver Steamer $1.393/40, Red ‘Man and Elephant $1.493/50, Red Fish mm $1.483, and Blue Dragon ‘¥1 644/654. 
10-Ilis,—400 pieces ; Mfan and Horse £1.534/554, Blue Dragon ¥1 88/883. 
11-Ibe,—200 pieces ; Blue Dragon '$2.293/293. 
White Shirtings.—64-reed, 747 pieces ; Green Fisherman ¥1.41/412, Blue do. $1.474/48 and Go'd do. ¥1,533/54, 
T-Cloths.—7-1hs.—1, 675 piee 
$$1.354/372, and Silver Dragon £1.453/46. 7.4. 
S:ibe.—1,200 pie 
Dragon $1.633/64. 8.4b 


At Baro, Qait July— 















—150 pieces ; Gold WA B2 ¥1.55, do. Al 21. 









20 pieces ; Gold Hej B2 $1.80 de, Al $199, 








pircen ; Red Peacock $0.76. 
Rive 2 Duck ¥1.393/392, Black Tea Caddy XX ¥1,374/38, Blve 
Blue Crab XX ‘TL. 54, Blue Bell XX T1.673/68, Bine Tex Caddy DDD 1.7137: Biue 2 Tea 





iddy ¥1,854/883. 





Diccen ; Blue Bogie €1.081/009, Black Fisherman ¥1.2%4/228, Man and Horse ¥1.213/212, Grem Fisherman $1.872, 


Blue Eagle $1.00, Mun and Horse M.T. No, 2 ¥1.193, do. No, 1 ¥1,203/21, Silver Steamer 


Man and Horse MT. No. 2 F1.244. do. No. 1 ¥1.32), Silver Steamboat ¥1.424/43 and Silver 


Duck $1. 3/40, Red Crab 1.463, 


10-ibe. —1,800 pieces ; Red (rub $1.869/88, Blue Crab XX ¥1.914/913, Blue 2 Crab T1.90$, Blue Bell $1,954 and Blue Tea 


Caddy DDD ¥2.203/21. 

- 64-reed.—950 pieces ; Red Tea Caddy 1.42/45. 

00 pieces ; Red Tra Caddy £1.203/21 and Blue Tea Caddy 1.24/25}, 
Red Tea Cuddy $1.22 

Ab Yuen-fong, 31d July— 


Grey Shirtings.--t-lbs.—1,100 pieces ; Two Man $0 943/94}. 
Pain —2, fo) pict Blue Britannia F114. Blue 4-Siater ¥1.193/20, 






dl Blue 8-Studente ¥1.324. 





8.4-llie.—4.2 
B-Students ¥1.42, Blue Donbe Shield 31.45, 








Five Brothers $1. 





House ¥1.214/23, Two Man ¥1,152/163, Blue Britannia £1.274/283, Blue 4-Sister $1.42}/433, Blue 
4, 


10 1be,—2,450 pieces ; Blve Britannia $1.634/64, Red Britannia $2.90, do. Star $1.82, Red 3-Students 1.914/914, Red 4 Sister 


AAA 2,10, and Red Emperor's Birthday ¥1.92/922. 
10. 12-Ibe,—650 pieces ; Painted Britannia ¥2.194/192, do, Star $2,183. 

Ihe, —1,000 pieces ; ‘Painted 3-Students $2.224/223 

‘Soldier ¥2.37, aud Nine Lions 2.344/343. 











—540 piece 


White Shirtings.—64-reod, 3.900 pices 
and Gold 3-Students ¥1.63/63}. 

















Id Star, bright ¥: 





5 and do. dull T1.943. 


Blue Lion ¥1.183, Red 3-Students ¥1.29/293 and Red Double Shield ¥1.194. 
5} and Painted 3-Students £1,604. 


lish, 8-Ibs.—150 pieces ; Tio Squirrel ¥1.79. 
Sheetings.—Zrglish.—14-1bs.—320 pieces ; Lion and Cloud 2.283, and Old Man Heud F2.53t. 








WOOLLENS. 


Aouse bright 1.46/46}, do. dull ¥1.424/43, Blue Double Lighthouse bright 1,47/473, 
920 pieces : White ant Gold 3-Students $1.88, Red 2 Sister £1.90, Red Double Lighthouse bright F194} do. dull 


























‘vk, Blue, Dk. Gentian, Vhite|Purpley Black, ‘ray Mauve, 





‘= | 





[bt Gs | Sates 
Mi 








Tis, Te, Tm, | Th. The, 


! 
Niger, 28th ult, | 





Camlete, LL, pe.) 9.10 






ig 
sie 








i» Biphant'& Pot 0.25 | 
Sales, per. ... 12 


5, 30th ult. 
N 









‘Man & Horse! 








Salen, os. 
Lastings, Mi 
alee, por 
wo S Eagle, pi 
Sales, pos... | 





” Ed as 





ete, Man Horse, p.p. 9.20/21 





1 90s fonss6! 9.32 
| 








‘Pe 


























Salew, por 100 wor} ow 
Bear, p. pe... i 8.53 
Sales, pea... a) 
1» Dible Deer. 7.93 | 
Sales, 5 . u 
foug Elle, wb Ry 4.31/80 . { 
Bal ‘Sho mild | 80 H 
Sp. S'pes, Sle Phoenix 0388 jai | 
1st 1 
mee 
SG, p. pel ozryso| 10,02 | 9. sar | 10.80 10,20/224 | 
Sales, yor. 10 | lo") 20 
” pve | 9294/25 oa (273 | | 955 
per... | 200 Ho \ 








20 
La, pant ad 537 4 
20 











0.453 0.435 
60 2 
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Statement of Imports and Deli 
1890, compiled from the “ 


s of Cotton and Woollen Piece Goods for the week ending 2nd July, 
Customs Daily Returns.” Nos. 144 to 149, both numbers inclusive. 























Keekx 1 Lierixauions, 





ae ANH OOH 

























ste j 
| | i] a! 
| i | 2 | ? 
22,676, 1,915 36,070 4,545 35,980. 9,725 32,710, 5,200 3101750 1,800, 9.500 700 
4,495 1,880 2,535 520 6,010. 5,650 4,055, 1,375 3,050 ... | 3,000 1,420 
2310, 310 OO et sn) | as i 2400... 
rt we 2170. 660 17,994 1,190 6,719 2,360 3,600 260 
Hritls, English & Dutob 16 2 780 300 2 80. 180,1,683 
American i 2,835 150 3,800! 9,49: 120°... 
oo 340. 
E 20 200 100, 
} 2950 5,400 1,110. 540 880 
5 5,355 5,606) 18,595 Wu. 


Sov. '2v0 "260! 50. 





50 


Chintzes 
Printed 
Py 











557) 




















For the Year aiuat inst | For the Against inst | 
te an | “week. from tat Jan, pear to 
\ eo, ine term, 


247,651 3,168,299 3,190 768 
670.916, 











1,139,495, 
374,698 
217,695 
546.323 
258,421 
196,137 

23,384 


399,563 
540,400. 
4.810 
3u2 
3,697 
184,006 


90,413 
156/357 
16 647 
9,290 
200 980 
179,343 


19,947 
11.827 
22,602 
27,725 
32,199 
29.568 





146,918 | 
152,703 
oan 





180,585 | 
421,715 | 
35.696 








gs 


6 


Turkey Kted Shintings, 
Selvete . 


33 









2 
Seas 


34,294 
195,726 | 
17,256 
17,830 | 





pep. 
&$ 


S828S8 
fad 
B 
3 


18,037 | 





Sediuin and Broad Clothe 9,017 

Comets, 1.81 42,336 44,626 

Long Elie ‘880 32.419 34,626 

Teetin 1,390 47,659 51.982; 3; 
450 

8, 












: 1,040 | 
7,835 ' 313.090, 243'99s | 
60 1,320 2,206 | 
600 | 11,655 | 14,645 | 
210 | 4,100 i 
1.010, 52,461 
3,779 61,597 


Cotton 
Luatres, Plain. 
Figured Orleans 
Cotton Flannels 















173,546 169,406 




















+ Inelnding Eng 

* Exclu of undec! 

Tmport Carpoes 
Kaieow and Chingwo. 








8 Dutch 12-1ba, 
Import Cargoes 
ed during interv: 













x Titon, Oxus, Rome, Hector, Lieneking aud Ieer. 
Clyde, Telomon, Oanfu, Pathan, Prometheus, Braunschweig, and additionals ex Caledonien, 
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COMMERCIAL POSTSCRIPT 
Bank Bille, demand, 4. Shi a 4 ft. Bank Billa, 4 months! 
ht, 48. 944. ;'6 monthe’ sight, 4». 931, Private and Documentary, 4 




































6 months’ sight, 4+, 95. Bille, demand, Fes. 5.91; Bills, 4 wnonths’ 
sight, 6,03, 6 monthe’ sight 6.06, On Germany—Credits aud Documentary Bille, 4 months’ sight, Marke 4.86, Ou New York—Credita and 
Doon Bills, 4 mouthe' sight, 854, On Hongkong —Telegraphio Trauafers, 285 Private Bille, 30 days’ sight, 289. On, Yokoha 
‘Telegr » 735. Private Bille, 30 days’ sight, 72g. On Bombay— Telegraphic Transfers, Rs. tta, Re, 309. Butlion— 









Gold Bars, Peking, 98 touch, $210.00. Silver Bara, $111.00. Mexican dollars, $73.90. Copper Cash, 1,330, Nate 
sMARE 
Baxs,—Hongkong and Sha»ghai Banking Corpor-tion— of old shares cum new is reported at 1934 per cent. premium for delivery 
fo Hongkong on 3lat July. ‘The First call on new made on the 30th June, £10.12.6 @ 4/8h=45 13 per share. Some thirds 
with one call paid, have changed bands at £35. Old shares, ex new, were placed to-day at 169 per cent. premium, We 

Jaote old sharon and new shares separately. 

Smmprixa.—Shanghai Tug Boat shares have been sold al $65. Indo-China Steam Navigation Co.—A dividend of 3 yor cent, for 1889 
has been declared, 

Fing Ixsvnasce.— A lot of Hongtongs has been placed st $350, Singupores have changed hands at $9. 
idave have been piaced st $255 and $260 ex div., Mendotas are wanted at $245, Sclamas, $ paid up, are offering at par. 
Miscettaxzous.—The 4th and Iast call of £5 per share, upen the new Shanghai Wate woris Co. was paid on 30th June, 
at 4/3}= 21.24. Old hares have changed banile a! £36. Wail & Holtz Co-vperatis @ heen wold at $22 , Shanghai Land 
Jnvestment vhiares, at £30, Maj x Brothers shaves ‘and 53, ond Trust Founders" at £120, and Oni ry at $9.50. 

Loaxs,—Chinese Imperial Government Loans. i ‘We therefore 
remove it from our list. 


mace 1.6, 

































































Last Divinaxm, &e, |_ CASH QuoTations. 


































































SLATE, Re EV ote When pal 
si 
Banks, "j i 

Hongkong & Shangh = 60,000 | $126] $428 | $4,600,000" $141,810.47 (24 Feb. 90] 
20000; $213! £031 s 105.00 
| 4,700} £10 | £lu' £170) 18 Feb. 90} 50.42 
1,000, 7100 Tivo 10 Oct, $9} 65.00 
49,589 | “£10 | £10 3000 
50 1,000 | 1.000 400.00 
| 12.145 £20 £13 60.00 
8.600 | T¥50 | 1.250 | 48.07 

i | 
440 | 2500 7500 400.00 
50 | 3100] 2100 40.00 
2,000 | 2100} 2100 | 195.00 
suo | Ato | F100 151.60 
24.000 | $83.33} $25 $70.00 51.10 
5: o| £50 ‘ep 320.00 
$99.00 72.27 
. 88.50 
id : nominal 
10,000 | $125.00 91.25 
30,000 | $100 $21.50 15.70 
wo #350.00. 255.50 
S100 | $83 50 60.96 
$100 | $17.25 12,59 
$100 §9.00 6.57 
2100) 4100 * 48 [isFeb.90, | 240.00 
Ye Wine fh 

Weel 2100, 160! 450 [25 May 90... 34.00 
Heong Whaat 2,300 | ¥100 1100 Ken. 801. 67.50 


Hongkong and Ko 





bon Wharf 


and Godown Co., 





G Mar. 89 $70.00 61.10 





00} $50, $50 























Mining. 

3,000 | 4100) 1100 4 June 90). | 260,00 
3,000 TKO! $160 I31 Dec. 87] | 245.00 
agg 5,600. G. $100 G. $100 : ie 1 150.00 
Belaina Tin Mining Co.) Pa, °., 120,000 | a = year, $3.25 | 8.87 
De do, noo! $5 yen. $5.00 | 8.65 

Curgo Boats \ 
Shanghai Cargo Boat Co 1,000 | 32 13.003 47, 4'2,306.5631 Dee, 89) 6 Mar 60. | 167.50 
Conoperative Cargo Kort ( 1,000 3100 | T2000. 13,1 wT Keb 9... 47.50 


$131 Dec, 69) 
M | 
































































































Shanghai Waterworke Co., Lal, £20 122,966 51) F2,193.94)1 Dee. j21 Mar. 90. 152.58 
Do. New ‘£20 “ i a0 [21 Mar. 90 148.34 
Pernk Sagar Cultivntic 150 320.66 50 Apr. | 50 
Hall & Hotta Coooplti ve Ce 350) 50) | 915,340.12 98 Feb. 15 Mey 90 20.00 
Japan Brewery Co, 1. 667» S100! sO $5,000.10) $1.161.44 31 D. 11 Mar, 90 $125 91.25 
New Shanghai Electric € 300 | F100 100 7 | $186.99 31 Oct. 28 Nov. 89 , 95.00 
Sh. Land Jnvesrment 00. ; 950 330 ~ | ae 18.31 De eae 30.00 
J. Llewellyn & Co, La, 120) gio gico ae | Dee, 89 ae 71.54 
Horse Bazan 1800 | "950 $50 i | 931 Dee. 28 Mar. 90. 52.00 
50 i 58.10 
gioe $ 91.25 
hai Sumates Tobaceo S00 730.00 
Shangha Lankat do, L Ss) 55.60. 
Trust & Lean Co, of China, ele. £1y 9.50 
De, Pounder £1 512.00 
Hotel ier, Lis ‘550 ‘50 Firat year, 50.00 
LBotel des Colonies, Limited 3 First yenr, : 30.10 
7 j 
LOANS, nt of Lown! When Payable, Closing, 

ai Blum, Velenturen lame 1888. -¥45.000,00) $45,000.00 F100 | 7 | Wee, A Ju $105.00; 
1885: ‘F20,000.00 ‘F30,000.00 , T1009 | 7% Do. F105 nom. 

1888. $70,000.00, ¥70,000.0, F100 6% Do. | F108, 

N. Co, Debenturer £300,000 £303,000, £100 | 7% Quarterly £106(a)) $480.00 

17,0000, | 17,0000, 25 | ° 4% | 7 Jan, '89 .. | $11.00 

+ Loan 1884 C) $1,594,700. 14} $1,036,820.08! —$ 500 eee $505, (ay $308.65 

1886 E|_S. 00 7,700.00: 250 7% | Mar. & Sept. |”... |290.000) 
‘For half-year, [For quarter year, + For year. 72 A deficit, § Reserve for equalization of dividends, (a) Exclusive of accrued interest, 
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